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Pastoralia 
The Miracles of Christ 


The wonderful works which Our Lord performed are not spec- 
tacular exhibitions of arbitrary power but deeds of profound ethical 
and spiritual significance. If they manifest the omnipotence of 
Christ which He possessed as a Divine Person, they reveal in a far 
higher degree His exalted moral character, notably His kindness 
and goodness. They are works of condescending mercy which dis- 
close to mankind the mission of Christ as redeemer and restorer of 
our fallen race. This striking feature lifts them out of the physical 
order and invests them with a loftier meaning. This characteristic 
also differentiates them from the fabulous performances attributed 
to the founders of other religions. The deeds of the latter—mostly 
feats of a childish and sensational nature—do not rise above the 
level of mere stunts and are devoid of ethical meaning. Frequently 
they appear as the outcome of spite, vindictiveness and malevolence, 
and would be utterly unworthy of the true God. Of miracles of this 
type we rightly claim that they do not fit into a rational scheme of 
things and that they could have no place in a moral universe. But 
the miracles of Christ cannot be comprised in this category. Truly, 
they have their source in a superior power, but in a power never used 
for purposes of mere display, never turned to malevolent ends but 
always subordinated to moral aims and exercised for the benefit of 
men. Here is a point which must be duly emphasized: the miracles 
of Christ point to God as their source, not only because of their 
physical properties, but more so on account of their ethical qualities. 
In the physical qualities we recognize the hand of Omnipotence and 
in the ethical properties we become aware of the presence of the 
moral, all-wise and all-good Ruler of the universe. 

The manner in which Christ uses His miraculous power is in 
every respect truly divine. The moderate, restrained and unselfish 
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use which he makes of this power indicates a moral character of the 
highest order. We cannot cite one instance in which the exercise of 
this power is prompted by love of display, vainglory, a desire to 
humiliate his enemies or any other inferior moral motive. Now, 
we know what a terrible temptation the possession of power is 
for men and how easily they succumb to it. As a matter of fact, 
the tempter suggests to Christ just such an irresponsible, spectacular 
and sensational exhibition of His extraordinary power, and Herod 
requests a showy display of this power of which rumors had pene- 
trated to the royal court. Christ refuses. It would have been human 
to yield to man’s natural love for ostentation and admiration in 
these circumstances. Refusal was divine. No one but God could 
refuse to manifest His power when challenged in such a provoking 
fashion. God, secure in His position and conscious of His omnipo- 
tence, is not looking for petty opportunities to give evidence of His 
divine attributes, nor can He be moved by an arrogant and super- 
cilious challenge to show what He can do. 

The economy and restraint which characterize the exercise of the 
miraculous power of the Lord furnish an added proof that the ac- 
count of the Gospel miracles is historical, for if the Evangelists had 
been left to their inventive imagination they would never have given 
us such a sober and sane narrative. Unquestionably they would 
have multiplied miraculous occurrences and invented miracles of the 
most fantastic kind. That this is so appears from the uncanonical 
gospels, in which fancy runs wild and attributes to the Divine Child 
deeds unworthy of God made Man and resembling the weird hap- 
penings of which we read in mythological accounts. If the human 
mind had to give a picture of God walking among men, it would no 
doubt produce something not unlike a grotesque travesty. The effort 
to create something in harmony with the requirements of the situa- 
tion would have resulted in the very opposite, for the sublimest 
things are the most easily rendered ridiculous by exaggeration, and 
the most sacred can be most readily profaned by indelicate and crude 
handling. The miraculous would have been depicted on a gigantic 
scale and taken on proportions that would have completely disturbed 
the ordinary course of life and brought about the wildest and most 
chaotic confusion in the relations of man to man. But the way in 
which Christ uses His miraculous power does not upset the routine 
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of daily life, spreads no confusion around Him, creates no chasm 
between Him and His adopted brothers, and does not terrify the 
witnesses of His deeds. Not like a destructive meteor does He pass 
through the orbit of life, but like a beneficent sun. 


Nature of Christ’s Miracles 

When we speak of the economy with which Christ used His 
transcendent power, we do not imply that His miracles were few 
in number. There is a sufficient number to afford ample evidence of 
His divinity and to give us an idea of the goodness of God and the 
purpose of His mission of redemption and salvation, but He does 
not by the use of His power throw life about Him into turmoil and 
disorder. His sojourn was marked by calm and peace, and con- 
temporary history is allowed to go on without violent dislocations. 
That also is one of the reasons why contemporary history takes but 
slight notice of His earthly career. His miracles are miracles of 
beneficence, and neither spread alarm nor create agitation in the 
social environment. 

Most of His miracles were miracles of healing. It was, however, 
not only one type of infirmity that yielded to His power, but what- 
ever disease was brought before Him He healed. Attempts have 
been made to explain the cures effected by the Lord as due to nat- 
ural influences. It is quite true that faith cures exist, but it is equally 
certain that many of the extraordinary healings of Christ cannot be 
placed under this category. Therapeutic suggestion has distinct 
limits, and in many of Christ’s miracles it would have no efficacy. 
There is no instance of a cure of leprosy effected by suggestive 
therapeutics. Manifestly the raising of the dead is likewise beyond 
any known laws of mind healing. Suggestive treatment would be 
of no avail in the case of an atrophied limb, yet Christ restored the 
use of a withered hand: “And there was a man whose right hand 
was withered. . . . And looking round about on them all, He said 
to the man: “Stretch forth thy hand.’ And he stretched it forth. 
And his hand was restored.” * Besides, the Lord healed many cases 
of congenital disease, which also proves refractory to suggestive 
therapeutics. Thus, He gave sight to a man who had been afflicted 
with blindness from the day of his birth: “And Jesus passing by, 
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saw a man who was blind from his birth. .. . He spat on the ground 
and made a clay of the spittle and spread the clay upon his eyes, and 
said to him: ‘Go, wash in the pool of Siloe.’ He went therefore 
and washed: and he came seeing.” * This miracle on account of 
the attending circumstances produced unusual commotion, received 
an exceptional measure of publicity and became the subject of a 
juridical investigation. In the course of the latter the identity of the 
man was established beyond any possible doubt and the nature of his 
ailment brought out clearly. Cited by the court, the parents give 
their testimony in an unfaltering manner: “His parents answered 
them and said: ‘We know that this is our son, and that he was born 
blind. But how he now seeth, we know not; or who had opened his 
eyes, we know not. Ask himself; he is of age. Let him speak for 
himself.’ ” Whilst fear of the Pharisees prevented the parents from 
making any further statements, their son could not be silenced and 
frankly declared: “That man that is called Jesus made clay and 
anointed my eyes and said to me: ‘Go to the pool of Siloe and 
wash.’ And I went; I washed; and I see.” Threats and revilings 
cannot shake his testimony. Unmoved he reiterates the essential 
fact: “One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
When the judges suggest that Christ is a sinner and impostor, he 
rejects this insinuation and boldly confutes them: “Why, herein is 
a wonderful thing, that you know not from whence He is, and He 
hath opened my eyes. Now we know that God doth not hear sinners; 
but if a man be a server of God and doth His will, him He heareth. 
From the beginning of the world it hath not been heard that any 
man hath opened the eyes of one born blind. Unless this man were 
of God, He could not do any thing.” * To this the judges can make 
no effective answer; baffled in their nefarious scheme and incensed 
beyond measure, they cast him out of the synagogue. Impotent 
anger is not an acceptable argument and does not disprove incon- 
venient facts, and hence the Pharisees stand pilloried before the 
world as prejudiced and dishonest judges. No fact in the course of 
history has ever been more firmly substantiated than that Christ gave 
sight to a man who was born blind. But such a cure cannot be 
attributed to natural agencies. Mental therapeutics can only cure 
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diseases that have their origin in the mind: a congenital affliction, 
however, cannot have its source in the mind, and by the same token 
will not yield to mental influence. Modern psychology, therefore, in 
spite of its discoveries concerning the curative powers inherent in 
the mind, is unable to explain Christ’s miraculous cures by appealing 
to the natural mental resources of man. If candid, psychology will 
admit that, though some of the cures effected by the Lord may be 
paralleled by psychic therapeutics, there are others which remain 
unparalleled. At this conclusion Dr. George Barton Cutten arrives 
after careful examination. This is his verdict: “Now, while I have 
said that all other classes (excepting the cure of organic lesions, 
the raising of the dead, the miracles wrought on inanimate nature) 
have been duplicated by hypnotism, some of the individual cases 
have not. Two in particular are beyond its limits. Hypnotism has 
cured the lame, but never the congenital lame. Hypnotism has cured 
the blind, but never the congenital blind. . . . What, then, must be 
our conclusions from a study of the miracles of Jesus from the 
standpoint of modern psychological investigations? One thing is 
apparent: in this as in other departments of life He was Son of Man 
as He proclaimed Himself to be. What makes Jesus so precious to 
us, is that He is so near to us. He was tempted, He was weary and 
sought rest even as we must. He suffered as we suffer. He wept— 
yes, as a man He wept manly tears as we must weep; and He loved 
as His great heart opened to the world—yes, we too may love. At 
funeral bier or marriage feast He was the man Christ Jesus. As 
He approaches the bedside of the sick, may He not also be the Son 
of Man? Could He not heal as we heal? But if modern psychology 
has this to say, it also has more. He is not only the Son of Man. 
At least sixteen of the thirty-four miracles performed by Him have 
never been duplicated by suggestive therapeutics, and as far as we 
are able to see now, from their very nature they never will be. As 
in other parts of His life, He came down to our level and worked 
as we work. But He ascended so far above us that His shining 
form is seen among the stars. ... As man, He accepted the doom of 
Calvary and gave up the ghost as we must; as the very Christ, He 
overcame the last enemy—death. We are always able to start with 
Him, but how far He goes beyond us! He healed the sick and 
feverish by command as men today may, but He also raised the dead, 
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a feat which the wildest thinkers of modern science do not anticipate. 
Where the line of demarcation between His human and divine influ- 
ence on the subconsciousness of man is to be drawn, it is not easy 
for us to determine, but, notwithstanding this, from our study we 
must recognize Him as Son of Man and Son of God, the God-Man, 
Christ Jesus.” * This may be a somewhat grudging and reluctant 
concession, but for that very reason it is especially valuable since it 
shows that, however much psychology labors, it cannot succeed in 
explaining the miracles of Christ merely by recourse to psychic fac- 
tors or the latent resources stored in the unconscious. The fair- 
minded will accept the works of the Lord as miracles in the truest 
sense. The prejudiced are impervious to evidence of every kind, 
for we must not forget that miracles—albeit in one sense a proof of 
faith—in another sense constitute a test of faith. 

However superficially similar to certain healings effected by 
medical science or psychic influence some of the cures wrought by 
Our Lord may be, they yet differ from the former in important and 
essential aspects. Whenever a human agency produces an effect, 
the process involves the use of definite means and is dependent on 
the element of time. The result, moreover, always remains uncer- 
tain. Very often repeated efforts are required before a final cure 
is brought about. Christ worked His cures in an entirely different 
fashion. He never anticipated failure, but in every instance gave 
evidence of absolute assurance. He acted with sovereignty, know- 
ing that His word would be unquestionably obeyed. He does not 
plead but issues a simple command. At His mere bidding the evil 
spirits take flight, disease vanishes, the waves of the agitated sea sub- 
side and the storm ceases. In astonishment at such sovereign power 
over the forces of nature, His disciples asked: “Who is this (think 
you), that He commandeth both the winds and the sea: and they 
obey Him?’ *® Even if we granted the rationalistic contention that 
the demoniacal possession of which the Gospels speak represented 
some form of insanity, that would in no way diminish the miracu- 
lous nature of the cure. Psychiatrists without exception concede 
that the cure of mental disease is a difficult matter, and above all 
requires much time and a long period of readjustment and reéduca- 
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tion. The instantaneous healing of a mental disease is no less a 
miracle than the instantaneous healing of a physical illness. Now, 
whether you say that the cases in question were cures of demoniacal 
possession or of some form of insanity, they were certainly miracu- 
lous, for the expulsion of an evil spirit implies a dominion over the 
spirit world such as only God possesses, and the instantaneous res- 
toration of the insane to a state of mental sanity points to a power 
over the human mind such as no psychiatrist will dare to claim. 
Rationalism, therefore, cannot explain away the supernatural char- 
acter of the cure of the many instances of demoniacal possession 
which the Gospels mention. These cures struck the popular 
imagination in a very special manner and that for various reasons. 
The condition of the possessed was an exceedingly pitiable one. It 
aroused human sympathy even more than a bodily affliction. A cure 
would naturally be regarded as a special sign of beneficence and ac- 
cepted with the utmost gratitude. Besides, men felt their impotence 
in the presence of an affliction of this type and realized their utter 
helplessness. Let us see how the distressed father pleads for his 
afflicted son: “And behold a man among the crowd cried out saying: 
‘Master, I beseech Thee, look upon my son, because he is my only 
one. And lo, a spirit seizeth him, and he suddenly crieth out, and 
he throweth him down and teareth him, so that he foameth; and 
bruising him, he hardly departed from him. And I desired Thy 
disciples to cast him out; and they could not.’”° Whose heart 
would not be wrung at the sight of such misery, while human help 
was of no avail? But Christ does not hesitate one moment, and 
immediately restores the unfortunate sufferer to normal conditions, 
making his body and mind sound: “And Jesus rebuked the unclean 
spirit and cured the boy and restored him to his father. And all 
were astonished at the mighty power of God.” * 

Thus it appears that no amount of rationalistic theorizing can rob 
the cures effected by Christ of their miraculous and supernatural 
character. They plainly transcend all the healing agencies known to 
man and surpass all human skill. But the same holds good of other 
marvellous deeds of the Lord. His walking on the menacing waves 
and His feeding of the five thousand cannot be fitted into any natural 
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category nor attributed to a complex of favorable circumstances, 
The attempts of Rationalism in this direction actually verge on the 
ridiculous and do not deserve serious consideration. The following 
passage will make this evident. “We must next notice,” writes Mr. 
W. H. Turton, “certain Rationalistic explanations which have been 
given of the miracles. It was hardly to be expected that, with such 
strong evidence in their favor, the modern opponents of Christianity 
would merely assert that the accounts were pure fiction from begin- 
ning to end. Attempts have of course been made to explain the 
miracles in such a way that, while depriving them of any super- 
natural character, it may yet be admitted that some such events oc- 
curred which gave rise to the Christian stories. For instance, Christ’s 
walking on the sea is explained as His walking on a ridge of sand 
or rock running out just under the water; the raising of Lazarus 
as his having been buried alive; and feeding the five thousand as 
nothing more than the example of Christ and His Apostles, who 
freely shared their small supply with those around them that it in- 
duced others to do the same, and thus eventually everyone had a 
little.’ * It need not be stressed that these explanations are utterly 
devoid of probability, and that they do violence to the facts. Thus, 
it would be strange if the Apostles, who as fishermen were quite 
familiar with the waters of that particular lake, knew nothing of the 
ridge in question, for, if it had existed, it would have been a serious 
danger to shipping and could not have remained unknown. With 
respect to the feeding of the five thousand, we call attention to the 
fact that everybody did not only have a little but that all were filled 
and that the leavings were gathered up in twelve baskets.° So we 
may conclude with Mr. Turton: “It must be remembered that the 
Christian explanation has but one difficulty, the antecedent or philo- 
sophical one for all the miracles. Once admit this, and twenty 
miracles are no more difficult to believe than two. On the other 
hand, the difficulties of the Rationalistic explanations are all cumu- 
lative. If, for instance, the raising of Lazarus is explained by his 
having been buried alive, it does not account for Christ walking on 
the sea. If this is explained by there being a ridge of sand running 
out under the water, it does not account for feeding the five thou- 
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sand, and so on indefinitely. In short, the difficulties attending such 
explanations are not only great for each individual miracle, but are 
all cumulative; and therefore when taken together they are quite 
insuperable.” For it is quite unbelievable that anyone should in- 
variably have been favored by happy coincidences of the most 
extraordinary nature. 

Only one inference is possible and it is this: the miracles of 
Christ are such in the truest sense, and therefore prove His divine 
mission and the claims which He made concerning His nature and 
personality. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR PANEGYRICS 
By tHE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


The word panegyric is employed here in a doubly restricted mean- 
ing. First, it refers only to a sermon on a Saint. Secondly, it 
envisages not at all the grand oratory of Bossuet or Bourdaloue, 
but the simpler style of a parish sermon of ordinary dimensions and 
of more or less pedestrian style. 

Previous papers have expressed the desire that annually recurring 
patronal feasts should have a succession of such sermons that would 
follow a scheme planned long before by the pastor, and could thus 
treat of the Saint’s life in the various manifestations of its trials 
and heavenly triumphs, instead of attempting to absolve the whole 
career of the patron in a single discourse. 

In the case of certain Patronal Saints, this variation may seem a 
difficult matter because of insufficient historical data, as in respect 
of St. George and some others. But even here much variety can be 
had, as the preceding paper illustrated. What is to be avoided is 
monotony of type, of eulogy, of historical data, of ascetical implica- 
tions. The Saints differ as star differs from star in glory. Their 
story can be made both interesting and illustrative; their virtues 
can be not merely praised, but can as well be made applicable to the 
needs of present-day living. The “pulpit oratory,” attacked so 
fiercely by Cardinal Manning and in less severe fashion by Bishop 
Ward, can be replaced by modest diction and helpful application of 
the saintly virtues to our own humdrum lives. And we should never 
forget, in our transports of eloquence, that the Saints are for us 
both models and patrons, and are not merely crowned with a glory in 
which we can share by merely listening to a eulogy upon them. Ac- 
cordingly, perhaps our first thought in the sermon or panegyric could 
well be a repetition every year of the reason why we venerate the 
Saints. 

(1) Cardinal Bourne begins his discourse on St. Edmund (“The 
Last Canonized Archbishop of Canterbury”) with the words: “In 
the practice of the Catholic Church the name of a Patron Saint is 
given to a church, an institution, a school, or college, not as a mere 
title or means of distinction, but that some one among the Blessed 
in heaven may be continually borne in mind as model, guide and 
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protector.” Preached on the feast of the Saint at Old Hall, Ware, 
the sermon pointed out that the college had borne the name of the 
Saint for the previous century and a quarter, and that the life of the 
Patronal Saint had a special lesson for the youths of that college. 
This theme was insinuated by the text of the sermon: “A young man 
according to his way—even when he is old he will not depart from 
it” (Prov., xxii, 6). And the sermon applied the Saint’s life to that 
special thought. And the Saint is presented as “model, guide and 
protector.” Remembering this, a preacher will do more than merely 
praise the Saints. And if he begins his sermon—every sermon on a 
Saint—with an equivalent statement to his hearers, he will not be so 
easily tempted to wander away from this most important reason 
why he preaches at all on a Patronal Saint. He might then add the 
words of Bossuet: “The Catholic teaching is that it is useful to 
address ourselves to the Saints in order to secure the aid of their 
intercession.” 

(2) “Very varied,” wrote Cardinal Newman, “are the Saints, 
their very variety is a token of God’s workmanship.” With a little 
exercise of art and of imagination, our sermons on one Saint may 
be varied in subject. Bossuet, preaching his panegyric on St. Paul, 
intimated the wide range his life offered for interesting and helpful 
topics, and chose to speak of the grand Apostle’s “infirmities.” The 
Angelic Doctor found much variety possible in his selection of texts 
and his manner of treating them in the Sermones festivi, as was 
illustrated in a previous paper. For the annual celebration of a 
Patron whose feast has had a long series of preachers, one of these 
admirably chose for his subject the very general topic of the Com- 
munion of Saints. Why not? 

(3) Variety of treatment may be had within the limits of the 
same topic. I am tempted to recur to the Angelic Doctor’s playing 
on the mere name of certain Saints. St. Stephen’s name (which 
means “crown” in Greek) suggested to him the whole of his dis- 
course on the Protomartyr. His sermon as printed could be de- 
livered in about two minutes. Obviously, we confront simply a 
sketch or plan here. What he really preached, how fully he may 
have developed the bare points we now have left to us, who shall 
surmise? It is not at all improbable that he may have quoted some 
relevant lines from the sequence composed on the name by the most 
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notable hymnodist of the Middle Ages, Adam of St. Victor. This 
particular sequence is styled “a sublime Latin hymn” by Trench in 
his work “On the Study of Words.”” The sequence addresses St. 


Stephen : 


Nomen habes Coronatt; 
Te tormenta decet pati 
Pro corona gloriz. 
Pro corona non marcenti 
Perfer brevis vim tormenti, 
Te manet victoria. 


Adam of St. Victor died in the last decades of the twelfth century, 
leaving many great sequences that must have been well known to 
St. Thomas, whose own Lauda Sion Salvatorem was written in 1264 
or thereabouts, and apparently owed its varying stanzaic forms as 
well as its varying rhythms to the types set by Adam of St. Victor 
in several of his sequences, but most notably in the two beginning 
with Laudes crucis attollamus and Zyma vetus expurgetur, respec- 
tively. With the example before him of the play on St. Stephen’s 
name (as illustrated above), we can understand the probable origin 
of the Angelic Doctor’s words in his Sermo on St. Stephen: “Ste- 
phanus interpretatur coronatus: et dignus fuit, ut tali vocaretur 
nomine, qui primo meruit corona martyrii coronari.” 

(4) A panegyrist can find a suggestion in this probability that 
St. Thomas included in his actual sermon an apt quotation from 
Adam of St. Victor’s sublime sequence on St. Stephen. If the 
Saint whose feast is being celebrated should happen to have a 
vernacular hymn in his honor, a panegyrist of today might well in- 
clude some of the verses and thus bring a delightful variety into 
his sermon. Similarly, we find St. Thomas playing on the name of 
Vincent in his Sermo on that Saint: “Vincentius fuit secundum 
nomen suum vincens....”?* 

Once more we find St. Thomas planning his whole Sermo de beata 
Margarita on the word margarita, and taking for his text: “Inventa 


1 Adam of St. Victor’s sequence did the same thing: 


Qui Vincentis habet nomen 
Ex re probat dignum omen 
Sui fore nominis: 
Vincens terra, vincens mari, 
Quidquid potest irrogari 

Penz vel formidinis. 
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una pretiosa margarita, etc.” (Matt., xiii. 46). Preaching in Latin, 
this could easily be done; but preaching in English, we confront the 
necessity of some explanation of the word Margaret. Well, why 
should this not be done, together with a reference to the Angelic 
Doctor’s happy playing on the word? Again, variety would thus be 
lent to one’s preaching by the mere citation of the fact that a Saint 
had done this very thing in one of his sermons. Let me quote Trench 
speaking “On the Poetry of Words,” who recalled a saying of an- 
other writer that language is fossil poetry, and continued: “It is 
true that for us very often this poetry which is bound up in words 
has in great part or altogether disappeared. We fail to recognize it, 
partly from long familiarity with it, partly from insufficient knowl- 
edge, partly, it may be, from never having had our attention called 
to it. None have pointed it out to us; we may not ourselves have 
possessed the means of detecting it; and thus it has come to pass 
that we have been in close vicinity to this wealth, which yet has not 
been ours. Margaret has not been for us ‘the Pearl,’ nor Esther 
‘the Star,’ nor Susanna ‘the Lily,’ nor Stephen ‘the Crown,’ nor 
Albert ‘the illustrious in birth.’ Such symbolism in words is 
ancient, medieval and modern, and is not out of place in preaching. 
It is both informative and interesting. We have found Adam of 
St. Victor and St. Thomas doing this in sequence and sermon, in 
respect of St. Stephen and other Saints. How ancient this may be 
for St. Stephen I do not know. But Dederichs, like the Angelic 
Doctor, builds his sermon around the meaning of the name: “The 
name Stephen means crown or one who 1s crowned, etc.” (Cannon- 
Dederichs, “Sermon Thoughts,” St. Louis, Mo.). 

(5) Writing to the Archbishop of Bourges on the subject of 
preaching, St. Francis de Sales included the Lives of the Saints 
among recommended reading matter for a preacher, and happily 
illustrated his thought by comparing the Gospels to music written 
down on paper and to the same music as sung by living voices in the 
lives of Saints. The Saints lived the commandments and divine 
counsels. If we select some particular virtue of a Saint for a special 
sermon we ought to furnish some examples or anecdotes in his life 
by way of concrete illustration. Perhaps a single anecdote would 
be preferable to quoting many illustrations, since we ought to have 
time for telling the story in the interesting details of its setting, and 
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time for a good analysis of the lesson or lessons thus involved in the 
occurrence we narrate. The sermon thus becomes a lesson on a cer- 
tain virtue rather than merely one of many panegyrics on the Saint. 
But concreteness is worth much mere didacticism. Everybody loves 
anecdotes rather than abstract teaching. Longum iter per precepta, 
breve et efficax per exempla. The life of a Saint ordinarily lends 
itself readily to examples. And these are practical things. 


In the Preface to his Homilies on the Common of the Saints, 
Bishop Bonomelli prefers that the Commandments rather than the 
Creed be discussed by his preachers, because the Creed discusses 
principles but the Commandments imply the Moral Law, the practice 
of Christian living; and plain people, who form the great majority 
of congregations, “love the practical rather than the theoretical, be- 
cause they understand it better and appreciate its importance.” Let 
me quote somewhat extensively : 


“T shall never forget this great truth, which I had from the 
mouth of a grand and holy old missionary, who for fifty years 
went through the cities and towns evangelizing the people, receiving 
as a reward only his daily bread and the expenses of his journey, 
and gathering in everywhere abundant harvests of conversions. 
When he was close upon eighty years of age, and I thirty, speaking 
with an accent of deep conviction, which is always eloquent, he 
said to me: ‘Never forget to speak of the Commandments rather 
than of the Creed; it costs little to believe, but what does cost is 
to do. Evil has its abode in the passions ; they rise in revolt against 
the Creed only because they do not wish to hear anything of the 
Commandments. There are very few who do not believe; as a rule, 
they say they do not believe, but in their hearts they do believe; 
on the contrary, there are many, very many, who do not keep the 
Commandments and do not wish to keep them. Get them to keep 
the Commandments, and you will see that faith will come back to 
their souls without effort. It is the corruption of the heart, that is, 
a bad life, that clouds the mind and obscures faith; let us, then, 
cleanse and purify the heart by getting men to keep the Com- 
mandments, and we shall cause faith to be born anew in the souls 
of those who seemed incredulous, but who in matter of fact were 
only depraved.’ These words have remained fixed in my memory; 
at that time they seemed exaggerated ; now I find them to be quite 
true and the result of an intimate and practical knowledge of the 
human heart ; I wish that sacred orators would duly meditate upon 
them, and if they do they will find that they will convert more by 
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smiting vice and showing the beauty of virtue, that is, by preaching 
on the Commandments, than by declaiming Conferences on the 
Triumph of the Church, on Modern Civilization, on Liberty, and 
on other like subjects.” 


(6) Use a conversational tone. This will permit of naturalness 
in telling an anecdote, without at all losing impressiveness. It will 
also permit of brief and, it may be, somewhat humorous allusions 
to current errors in present-day theories or practices that threaten 
faith or morals. Sometimes a glancing allusion, a sort of “aside” 
remark, will stigmatize errors of belief or practice better than will a 
lengthily reasoned argument. Most people welcome direct assertion 
more than labored reasoning. 

(7) The more an event or an illustration is amply detailed, the 
more will our listeners be content to hear the story. We know how 
Our Saviour made the commonest occurrences of the varied life 
around Him the fruitful source of moralization on a single theme. 
These occurrences were not startling in their nature or surroundings, 
nor were they concatenated in a logical sequence as are the events in 
one man’s life-story. This fact suggests that the preacher remind 
his hearers of the succession of events treated by previous preachers 
on a patronal feast, and of those that remain for future treatment. 
This would place his present sermon in correlation with all the 
others in the pastoral scheme and would help the hearers to grasp 
the significance of the present panegyric. They would thus under- 
stand that the annual panegyrics are not simply reiterated tributes 
to “Aristides the Just.” 

(8) Finally, what Van Hemel called “panégyriques pompeux et 
solennels” should be reserved for occasions when the preacher 
recognizes “l’auditoire élite qu’on a devant soi.” “Elite” (select) 
is a vague term. If it means the élite of the intellectual world, the 
preacher may rest assured that such an audience would greatly prefer 
simplicity to affected elegance of diction. If it means the élite of the 
“fashionable world,” he will assuredly disdain to minister, by splen- 
dorous rhetoric, to the absurd self-gratification of such an audience. 








A UNION OF CATHOLIC YOUTH 
By Kiuian J. Hennricu, O.M.Cap., M.A. 


The formation of a committee from among the members of the 
Hierarchy for promoting the organization of boys and youth, and 
the appointment of a special representative in the office of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference to direct this work, will un- 
doubtedly elicit discussion on this important phase of Catholic 
Action. The Church in America is now confronted with a problem 
which European countries tackled long ago with more or less success. 
Perhaps we may learn from them what to adopt, reject or improve, 
as our conditions seem to demand. It is not the intention of the 
writer to present a detailed and complete program of organization 
and principles, but to supply material that may be useful in the con- 
struction of a plan and the composition of a practical program of 
activities. 

Owing to the large extent of the field of youth organization, the 
writer confines himself to what is of special interest to the parish 
groups, the lowest cells of a national structure,’ stressing its pastoral, 
religious and program aspects together with the requisite training 
for leadership. This leadership calls for a training with a totality in 
view, in which the individual groups and their programs are con- 
sidered as a part of a whole. It must concern itself about all impor- 
tant features of human life and according to their importance. 

The object of a Catholic Youth movement in a parish should be 
in harmony with the national or at ‘least diocesan objectives. Thus 
it will be if the parish group is for its members “a realm of joy,” 
providing for them a pleasant and beneficial use of leisure time with 
interesting activities and congenial companionship. The principal 
and everflowing source of this joy is the Childship of God. It should 
further be a'“‘a school of Christian living,” offering religious, moral 
(character) and sexual guidance together with an education for 
matrimonial, social, vocational, professional and civic life. Lastly, 
the parish group should be “an arena for the training in and exercise 
of Catholic Action.” This training should embrace the practice of 

1In an article entitled “Catholic Youth in Germany,” which appeared in The 
Commonweal for January 19, 1934, the writer outlined a national organization 
based on the “Fundamental Law” of the German Catholic Young Men’s Union, 


issued in 1932 by Msgr. Ludwig Wolker. The present article is based on the 
same document. 
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self-control, self-education and the application of principles to the 
personal and every other side of life. The opportunity for the 
exercise of Catholic Action is furnished by the different activities in 
which the unit may engage. 


Organization 

The principal guide in the movement and in the parish group is 
the priest in his official capacity as representative of the Divine 
Friend of Youth and the Light of the World, Jesus Christ. He is 
primarily responsible for the development of the entire man into the 
perfect Christian. He guides by well-prepared and timely confer- 
ences, by granting his boys and young men an opportunity for spe- 
cial consultation, by suggestions and constructive criticism, and 
above all by inspiration. As his charter he considers the words 
found in the Encyclical, “On the Christian Education of Youth”: 
“It is the inalienable right as well as the indispensable duty of the 
Church to watch over the entire education of her children in all 
institutions, public or private; not merely in regard to the religious 
instruction therein given, but in regard to every other branch of 
learning and every regulation in so far as religion and morality is 
concerned.” Therefore, Christian character training is the chap- 
lain’s own field—not health, dramatics, sports, athletics, etc.; good 
as these are in themselves and very useful as preventives, they will 
distract the priest from more important duties. These activities 
should be conducted by laymen whom the priest must recruit and 
have trained in principles as well as practice in order to make it pos- 
sible for them to do their work correctly. 


Lay leaders must conduct the temporal affairs and the activities 
of the group that are not strictly religious or moral (1.e., character 
training under the jurisdiction of the priest director). They must 
cooperate with the priest to reach the final end of the movement, 
which is the formation of perfect Christians. The lay president is 
the liaison officer between the representative of the Church and the 
group. With the director or substituting for him, he represents the 
group at conventions or in dealings with outside organizations. He 
is assisted by a number of leaders or heads of sections with their 
aids. 

In addition to the temporal administration including finances, 
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records, property, and the execution of programs and supervising the 
activities, the main duty of all leaders and officials is to give a good 
example. They should lead rather by inspiration than by command. 
Hence, they must be conspicuous for their loyalty to God, the nation, 
society, and finally to their family and organization. They must 
carefully train their assistants and successors, and must consider 
their office as an honor and a duty—in fact, as a true religious 
apostolate. 


Classes of Membership 

The membership of the Union is divided into three classes: 
Juniors, under 14; Adolescents, 14 to 18; and Seniors, over 18 years 
of age. ‘Their common duties are: (1) to aspire after a truly Chris- 
tian life according to the joyful tidings of the Gospel; (2) to take an 
active part in the liturgical and Eucharistic life of the parish; (3) 
to be proud of their Faith, profess it openly and to act as apostles in 
the extension of the kingdom of Christ; (4) to conduct themselves 
uprightly, unselfishly, generously and knightly towards everybody, 
especially towards their parents, brothers and sisters, codperating in 
their welfare and doing their part in keeping the family happy and 
healthy; (5) to be true patriots and to further the welfare of the 
nation in every possible way; (6) to be conscientious in the fulfill- 
ment of their vocational duties and to endeavor to improve their edu- 
cation, especially by reading Catholic books and publications; (7) 
to be loyal to the organization and its leaders, to take part in its 
activities, to comply with its religious, social and financial obliga- 
tions, and to wear its insignia in the manner prescribed. Although 
the three different classes of members have the same general objec- 
tives and general obligations, they each have leaders, activities and 
group lives of their own. 

The Juniors prepare themselves for the Young Men’s Society, 
of which they are not as yet full members but aspirants. Such a 
junior group is recommended to every parish, and is placed under 
the care of the Young Men’s Society from which its leaders are 
recruited. This group cultivates a joyful Christianity and the prac- 
tice of filial virtues, and so prepares itself for Catholic life and 
action in a world that is inimical to Christ and His teaching. The 
service at the liturgy is especially recommended to Juniors. They 
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meet regularly at least once a week and may have additional meetings 
for special activities like sports, athletics, music, etc. The regular 
weekly meetings consist in singing, playing, a lecture or talk, and 
other interesting activities not requiring team formations. The pro- 
gram is adapted to their ideals and requirements. 

The Adolescents (14-18) meet in regular society meetings at least 
once a month. The general membership is re-distributed into sec- 
tions of similar interests, and these meet weekly and oftener if neces- 
sary. The section interests are mainly vocational, occupational and 
educational guidance. Membership in this class serves as a training 
for membership in other more advanced cultural or vocational 
associations. 

The Seniors (over 18) are the pillars of the Youth Movement and 
provide leadership by recruiting and training. Naturally, the objec- 
tives of this class of members are the final preparation for the com- 
ing duties of manhood with its domestic, social, economic, civic, 
political and other problems. A very special objective is the preser- 
vation of chastity. Especially cultivated are high concepts of love, 
engagement, matrimony, fatherhood and motherhood; also chivalry 
towards women in general and towards one’s bride in particular. 
The marriage of a member is made an occasion of joy for the whole 
society, and matrimony is the bridge leading from the ranks of 
youth into the men’s organization for which the Youth Movement 
is a practical and progressive novitiate. 

For the sake of completeness, the societies of old members and 
alumni who act as auxiliaries may be mentioned. They furnish 
financial and moral support; otherwise they do not concern us at 
present. As has been stated, the different classes have each their 
different sections. Any approved organization can be affiliated and 
can become a part of the Catholic Youth Movement. On the other 
hand, members are forbidden to join any character-training organ- 
ization that is not completely under ecclesiastical jurisdiction. There 
is no need for this, owing to the flexibility of organization and the 
adaptability of the program of the Youth Movement. 

Being a Catholic organization, the movement has its religious 
forms and symbols. As a rule, the members belong as a body to the 
Sodality and follow its rules and regulations. It is evident that a 
pastor may equally well select the Holy Name Society, Third Order, 
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or other pious association. It is also evident that such a religious 
background gives atmosphere to the group, which in turn contributes 
to the permanency and zeal of the religious society by giving the 
members something to do and some responsibility. 


Special Activities 

Special features of Catholic and Social Action in addition to those 
mentioned are: 

(1) Care of Sick and Convalescent Members.—For this work 
the Union has its own homes or provides shelter with families liv- 
ing in the country at a special rate. 

(2) Accident Insurance——Every member is obliged to insure 
himself. This duty is automatically complied with by subscribing 
and paying for the periodicals published by the Union. Special 
courses are given for the purpose of training a number of the young 
men in first-aid, life saving and nursing. 

(3) Travelling Members’ Aid.—This activity is promoted jointly 
with the Kolping Society, which has houses in many of the larger 
cities at home and abroad. All units having the facilities, wherever 
they may be located, are bound to assist travelling members if in 
need, providing they are equipped with a certified travel record book 
furnished by the national headquarters for a small fee. 

(4) Care of Emigrants.—This care is extended to all who move 
more or less permanently from one place to another, whether within 
or outside the country. It provides introductions to and addresses of 
societies, priests, clubs, and perhaps of members living in the place of 
destination, who will make the newcomers feel at home at once and 
protect them against harm. Special features in this connection are 
the Seamen’s Mission and the Piccolo Club for international hotel 
workers. 

(5) Relief of Unemployed Members.—It administers corporal 
and spiritual relief and is supported by special taxes collected from 
employed members. A personal contact is maintained with those 
who are entitled to relief. 

(6) Vocational Guidance and Placement.— Apprentices and 
young factory workers receive special care. The spiritual director 
and higher officials have regular consultation hours for counsel and 
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guidance. Vocational guidance courses are given frequently 
wherever profitable and needed. 

(7) Closed Retreats—These are being given in retreat houses, 
monasteries and institutions especially for the members of.the three 
sections, and are therefore adapted to their present condition and 
that of the near future. “At least once a year,” is the slogan, but 
for the sake of promoting them special occasions or times such as 
matrimony, courtship, jubilees, etc., are pointed out as very suitable. 
The rate of attendance at these exercises is already surprisingly high. 

(8) Savings Banks——To make retreats financially possible and 
also to lay a little aside for times of distress or the founding of a 
home, business or trade, the Union maintains a mutual savings 
institute, the profit of which accrues to the depositors. It acts as an 
incentive to economy in youth and to provide for the future. 





Need of Centralized Direction 

It is readily seen that an organization of this type needs a cen- 
tralized direction of a national or at least diocesan scope. More- 
over, the importance of the parish as a complete unit within the 
organization is sufficiently stressed. There could be no Union and 
no unified plan and procedure if there were no unity in the smallest 
cells, the parishes—for example, if a number of organizations for 
the same class of parishioners (youth, male or female) were main- 
tained without any center for unification, and if one were under 
complete pastoral jurisdiction and another partly or entirely under 
national secular jurisdiction, etc. Such conditions are handicaps and 
must obstruct good results on a large scale. 

The International Catholic Youth had this in mind when the Holy 
See approved its organization and activities and recommended its 
extension. But it cannot make headway even if political conditions 
were favorable in all countries, unless the individual countries and 
within them the individual dioceses are first well organized. 

As a basis for the present article, the writer used the “Funda- 
mental Law” for the sole reason that it is the latest and most 
complete handbook of its kind in existence in any language. It com- 
bines in one system the principles, activities and regulations of prac- 
tically all youth organizations the world over, as a comparison with 
the International Handbook of Catholic Youth and other reference 
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works shows. It certainly stands for unity in principles, harmony 
in procedure, and liberty in activities. It does not encroach upon 
diocesan or parochial rights but delineates them clearly to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 


A Catholic Union for the United States 

Whether the United States is yet ripe for such an extensive and 
effective work, is another question. We know that some efforts to 
organize youth nationally have failed for diverse reasons. We also 
know that some local efforts were more or less successful, but regis- 
tered limited spiritual results. All things considered, it seems safe 
to say that some of our dioceses are ripe for organization, but that 
the country as a whole is not yet ready owing principally to lack of 
information and a properly trained leadership. The former may be 
had for the labor its acquisition entails, but the latter is a more diffi- 
cult problem that nevertheless deserves our first attention. 


Here the question may be asked: “Have we not leadership train- 
ing facilities and courses all over the country?” The answer is: 
“We have.” But they train leaders as individualistic in procedure 
and purpose as are the institutions themselves. The common foun- 
dation is lacking, although the training is under Catholic auspices 
to which the writer will confine himself for the present. Some 
leaders are trained for a religious apostolate, and unfortunately they 
constitute the minority ; others are trained for professional, social or 
recreational workers on the basis of eugenics, on which practically 
all secular programs are founded. Finally, some are trained to carry 
water on both shoulders (for the sake of compromising), and hence, 
having one foot on the solid rock of Faith and the other on popular 
eugenic fads of the time, notwithstanding all shifting and jumping 
they cannot maintain their balance. Practically none of these trained 
leaders have been educated with the object of a final Catholic Union, 
and consequently their own leadership cares but for a very small 
part of the whole unified program. As a common background, com- 
mon objectives, common principles and ways of procedure have not 
been provided, an individualistic leadership has emerged that had to 
be unlearned, transformed, enlarged or even changed to suit the con- 
ditions of different groups and places. There are already a number 
of voices crying in the wilderness; they are heard but not under- 
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stood because they do not cry in unison and announce different 
things. 

To remedy this is, at the present stage of affairs, comparatively 
easy. All that is required is the construction and adoption of a gen- 
eral program, going from the whole to its parts. First, define what 
leadership is and comprises—guidance (information, application, 
demonstration), protection and inspiration. Then determine the 
objectives: spiritual, moral, vocational, etc. Finally propose the 
means either already available or to be created. That is the leader- 
ship we need, complete, correct and practical for Catholics. Let 
others do as they please.* 


Drafting of a Program 

The working out of such a program is worth the work it requires. 
The making of suggestions for such a program must be left for 
another article. There are as yet not many men in this country who 
have the universal background and who combine with theoretical 
knowledge a long and varied active experience among youth. But 
where these are combined, some good is bound to result. On the 
other hand, there are too many advisers who lack the necessary 
equipment. These cause the trouble, perhaps unknowingly and un- 
willingly. 

Pontifical pronouncements have definitely declared that social and 
recreational work among youth are pastoral activities. They should 
grow from within the Church and need no importation from with- 
out. The growth may be slow but that contributes to permanency. 
If for reasons beyond her control the Church combines with outside 
groups, it must always be in such a way as to leave her free in the 
exercise of her policies and principles and so independent that the 
Catholic part may be cut off without impairing its further existence. 
History confirms the wisdom of such a procedure. It also indicates 
that others cannot and will not develop a leadership of the kind 
needed. 

Until now leadership has not been trained with a universal aspect. 
It has confined itself to specialties of little or no importance. Too 
much stress has been laid on physical and social activities, and others 
have received little or no consideration. The inauguration and pro- 


2 See Catholic School Journal, 1933, p. 100. 
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motion of Catholic Action under the hierarchy should improve condi- 
tions. It needs transcendental viewpoints far beyond what is seen 
on the surface. Some adaptation to existing conditions is required, 
but not as much as some may think. We have no longer a strictly 
defined racial or Old-World background except in small localities, 
We now have American conditions, and the real background is a 
conglomeration of ideals and cultures. But this background is good, 
serviceable and hopeful. 

Not much more needs to be said at this time. The matter pre- 
sented in this article ought to provide some thoughts for the study 
of questions in which so many are interested just now. 

Since this article was written, word comes from Birmingham, 
England, that the Most Reverend Archbishop Thomas Williams 
made suggestions along the same line as presented above. He refers 
to Catholic Action in general, but his words may equally well be 
applied to a national Youth Movement. Speaking before the Catholic 
Reunion meeting in London on February 6, he says: “I venture to 
suggest that the leaders of the various Catholic organizations in the 
country should form themselves into a kind of ‘cabinet’ and meet the 
bishops periodically for the purpose of learning how the societies 
which they represent could assist the Hierarchy in any policy or any 
plan of Catholic activity they had at heart. Thus, the various 
Catholic societies would become ‘clearing houses’ for Catholic Action 
and channels of information for the members seeking direction for 
their own personal interest in Catholic activities.” 

In the National Councils of Catholic Men and Women as integral 
parts of the N.C.W.C., we have the foundation suggested by the 
Archbishop of Birmingham. All that we need to complete the struc- 
ture is a Catholic Youth Bureau for both sexes as now being formed 
by order of the American Hierarchy. 








ST. IRENAZZXUS ON THE REAL PRESENCE 
By VaLere J. Couckxe, S.T.B. 


Somewhere between A.D. 180 and 192, St. Irenzeus wrote attack- 
ing heretics who denied, among other things: (1) that God, the 
Father of the Word, was the Creator of the world in which we live, 
and (2) that the body was capable of glorious resurrection. This 
work of his is of no little value to us as proof of the Early Church’s 
belief in the Real Presence, for several of his arguments are based 
on the nature of the elements used in consecrating the Holy Euchar- 
ist and of those composing it afterwards. Moreover, he explains in 
a manner peculiarly his own the close relations existing between 
the Holy Eucharist and the resurrection of the body. Our aim in the 
following article will be to explain St. Irenzeus’ own meaning of the 
terms “elementum terrenum” and “elementum czleste,”’ which will 
lead us to a question as much disputed among Catholics as among 
Protestants. 

In the first place, we wish to explain those arguments of St. 
Irenzus based on the nature of the physical elements used in con- 
secrating the Holy Eucharist, wherein he refutes certain heretics’ 
denial of God the Father’s creation of the world. 

(a) They who declare that the Father is not the Creator of this 
world, and who hold it to be created by another or even caused “ex 
defectione, aut ignorantia, aut passione,” in making an offering to 
God would insult Him if their theories were true; because in thus 
offering to God an oblation made by another, or in itself impure or 
imperfect, they would make Him seem desirous of impure and im- 
perfect things, or envious of what another had made. Such heretics, 
therefore, should either abstain from offering the Eucharist to God 
the Father or reject their theories on the creation. Catholics, on the 
contrary, acknowledging God to be the Creator, honor Him in the 
Eucharist by offering Him, as a mark of gratitude, that with which 
He has Himself in His paternal care provided them. 

The following quotation is from “‘Adversus Hzreses” (lib. IV, 
xvii, 5) : “Sed et suis discipulis dans consilium, primitias Deo of- 
ferre ex suis creaturis, non quasi indigenti, sed ut ipsi nec infructuosi 
nec ingrati sint, eum qui ex creatura panis est accepit, et gratias egit, 
dicens: ‘Hoc est corpus meum.’ Et calicem similiter, qui est ex ea 
creatura, quz est secundum nos,’ suum sanguinem confessus est 


1 Qui est aliqua res nostre creationis terrenz. 
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cipiam de manibus vestris. Quoniam ab ortu solis usque ad occasum 
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The factor, therefore, which distinguishes the oblation of the 
New Testament from all others preceding it, is that we therein offer 
to God, the whole world over, the Body and Blood of Christ, His 


of converting bread created by God into His Body, and wine, simi- 
larly created by God, into His Blood; and thus, as is evident, God, on 
the one hand, does not appear envious of something belonging to 


emptyhanded, that is, without being able to make Him some offer- 


even clearer as we proceed. 


Deo facere, et in omnibus gratos inveniri fabricatori Deo, in senten- 


oblationem Ecclesia sola puram offert fabricatori, offerens ei cum 
gratiarum actione ex creatura ejus. Judi autem non offerunt: 


manus enim eorum sanguine plenz sunt; non enim receperunt Ver- 
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2 Res nostrz creationis terrenz. 
3 Sunt AZones. 


piens, in universo mundo offert Deo, ei qui alimenta nobis 
primitias suorum munerum in Novo Testamento. De quo 


in vobis, dicit Dominus omnipotens, et sacrificium non ac- 


ni autem loco sacrificium offeretur ei, et hoc purum; nomen 
us glorificatur in gentibus.”’ 


on. To enable us to do this, Christ has given us the power 


and we, on the other, are not forced to appear before Him 


mark of our gratitude. This interpretation will become 
in chapter xviii, 4, we read: “Oportet . . . nos oblationem 


et fide sine hypocrisi, in spe firma, in dilectione ferventi, 
earum, qu sunt ejus, creaturarum offerentes. Et hanc 


d offertur Deo. Sed neque omnes hereticorum synagoge. 


concupiscentem. Qui vero ex defectione, et ignorantia, et 
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passionis, et defectionis fructus offerentes, peccant in Patrem suum, 
contumeliam facientes magis ei quam gratias agentes.” 

Note that the Word is offered to God. 

(b) St. Irenzeus then continues his argument by showing that, if 
Christ had converted bread of another’s creation into His own body, 
He would have done that creator an injustice: “Quomodo autem 
juste Dominus, si alterius Patris existit, hujus conditionis,* que est 
secundum nos, accipiens panem, suum corpus esse confitebatur, et 
temperamentum calicis suum sanguinem confirmavit?’° It would 
be no injustice to exhibit bread, created by another, as a symbol or 
likeness of one’s own body, but it would most certainly be unjust to 
convert that bread into one’s own body. 


The following text clearly illustrates and confirms our assertion. 
For, the holy Martyr continues, how can these heretics really and 
truly believe the Eucharist to be the Body and Blood of the Lord? 
If they deny that the Father created the world, how, according to 
their reasoning, can His Son change this bread, created by another, 
into His body, and similarly the wine into His blood? The point of 
Irenzeus’ argument is that only the Maker of the world could do so. 
We, however, he continues, acknowledge the Father to have created 
the world through the Son, and are thus able to explain fully the 
mysterious power contained in the words of consecration. This 
reason brought forward by Irenzeus shows that he writes of the 
changing of the bread into Christ’s Body. Here are his own words: 
“Quomodo autem constabit eis, eum panem in quo gratiz actz sunt, 
corpus esse Domini sui, et calicem sanguinis ejus, si non ipsum fab- 
ricatoris mundi Filium dicant, id est, Verbum ejus, per quod lignum 
fructificat, et defluunt fontes, et terra dat primum quidem foenum, 
post deinde spicam, deinde plenum triticum in spica?”’ ® 

And here I have two questions to ask. (1) If, as the Protestants 
believe, the bread is only a symbol of Christ’s Body, why, in St. 
Irenzus’ opinion, should only that bread “in quo gratiz actze sunt” be 
that symbol? Would not this symbol exist in all bread, even before 
consecration, since, as the Protestants teach, Christ at the Last Sup- 
per declared bread to be a symbol of His Body? (2) Why should 


# Creationis. 
5 Adv. Her., IV, c. xxxiii. in Migne, P.G., VII, 1073. 
6 Ibidem, IV, c. xviii, 4, in P.G., VII, 1026-7. 
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St. Irenzeus thus insist on the necessity of belief in Christ, as the 
Son of the Creator, the Eternal Word, by whom trees bear fruit 
and seed is transformed into a plant, to explain logically the mere 
symbolization of Christ’s body in that bread? 

Even these heretics living in the days of St. Irenzeus bear witness 
to the Catholic belief in the Real Presence. Take, for example, the 
pseudo-eucharist of Marcus Valentinus, to which the Saint refers 
elsewhere (lib. I, xiii, 2): “Pro calice enim vino mixto (Marcus) 
fingens se gratias agere* et in multum extendens sermonem invoca- 
tionis, purpureum et rubicundum apparere facit; ut putetur ea 
Gratia ® ab iis, que sunt super omnia, suum sanguinem stillare in 
illius calicem per ejus invocationem, et valde concupiscere ° przesentes 
ex illo gustare poculo, ut et in eos stillet que per magum hunc voca- 
tur *° Gratia. Rursus mulieribus dans calices mixtos, ipsas gratias 
agere jubet presente se. Et ubi hoc factum est ipse alium calicem 
multo majorem, quam est ille, in quo illa (mulier) eucharistiam 
facit,"" proferens et transfundens a minori (calice), qui est a muliere 
eucharistia factus, in illo qui est ab eo allatus multo majorem, statim 
dicens ita: ‘Illa quz est ante omnia, inexcogitabilis Gratia, adimpleat 
tuum intus hominem et multiplicet in te agnitionem suam, inseminans 
granum sinapis in bonam terram’; et talia quaeedam dicens, et in in- 
saniam mittens illam infelicem, admirabilia faciens apparuit, quando 
major calix adimpletus est de minori calice, ut et supereffunderet 
ex eo.” 

As Massuet so adroitly remarks,” should Marcus and his followers 
have seen nothing in the Holy Eucharist but a mere symbol of 
Christ’s Body and Blood, and have held that the substance of bread 
and wine still existed after the consecration, why did he take such 
care to change the wine’s color from white to red, and why did he 
thus openly proclaim and show to all the overflowing blood, unless 
it were then the common opinion of all Christians that after the con- 
secration the wine no longer remained, but had been changed into 
real blood? Up to this time all religious gatherings would have 


7 Calicem enim vino mixtum fingens se consecrare. 

8 Supremi AZones, ceterorum parentes, erant Bythus et Sigé, quz probabiliter 
cognominabatur Charis (Gratia). 

® Concupiscant. 

10 TInvocatur. 

11 Fecit. 

12 Migne, P.G., VII, 112. 
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shrunk from such unheard of wickedness, nor could there be found 
any who would not refuse to allow this drink which the imposter 
boasted to be real blood, and which indeed so well resembled it, to 
stain their lips! And yet all were most eager to taste this blood, so 
deeply was the belief imprinted in the minds of all Christians that 
the Eucharist was Christ’s true body and blood. 


The Real Presence and the Resurrection of the Body 

With arguments based on the nature of the elements intrinsically 
constituting the Holy Eucharist, Irenzeus refutes those heretics who 
denied the body to be capable of glorious resurrection. 

(a) If the body be incapable of glorious resurrection, Christ was 
unable to redeem us with His Blood, because blood is of the same 
terrestrial and lowly creation as the body, and, therefore, Christ 
would not have had either a real body or real blood, nor would He 
have given such to us in the Holy Eucharist. All of which sup- 
positions are evidently false. 

“Vani autem omnimodo, qui universam dispositionem Dei con- 
temnunt, et carnis salutem negant, et regenerationem ejus spernunt, 
dicentes non eam capacem esse incorruptibilitatis. Si autem non 
salvatur hzc, videlicet nec Dominus sanguine suo redemit nos; neque 
calix Eucharistize communicatio sanguinis ejus est, neque panis 
quem frangimus communicatio corporis ejus est. Sanguis enim non 
est nisi a venis et carnibus, et a reliqua quz est secundum hominem 
substantia, qua vere factum est Verbum Dei. Sanguine suo redemit 
nos, quemadmodum et Apostolus ejus ait: ‘In quo habemus redemp- 
tionem per sanguinem ejus, remissionem peccatorum.’ ’’** 

(b) The doctrine concerning the body’s glorious resurrection has 
a close resemblance to that on the Eucharist, and, as a matter of 
fact, the former is often confirmed by the latter, for as ordinary 
bread becomes the Eucharist by the power of God’s word, so will 
the body rise again incorruptible by the power of the Word of God, 
which it receives in the Eucharist. St. Irenzeus goes on: “Et quo- 
niam membra ejus sumus, et per creaturam nutrimur; creaturam 
autem ipse nobis prestat, solem suum oriri faciens, et pluens, quem- 
admodum vult; eum calicem, qui est [a] creatura, suum sanguinem 
qui effusus est, ex quo auget nostrum sanguinem; et eum panem, 


18 Adv. Har., lib. V, ii, 2, in P.G., VII, 1124. 
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qui est a creatura, suum corpus confirmavit, ex quo nostra auget 
corpora. . . . Quando ergo et mixtus calix, et factus panis percipit 
Verbum Dei, et fit Eucharistia sanguinis et corporis Christi [gre@ce: 
corpus Christi] ex quibus augetur et consistit carnis nostrz sub- 
stantia; quomodo carnem negant capacem esse donationis Dei, que 
est vita eterna, gu@ sanguine et corpore Christi nutritur, et mem- 
brum ejus est? Quemadmodum beatus Apostolus ait in ea, que 
est ad Ephesios, epistola: Quoniam membra sumus corporis ejus, 
de carne ejus, et de ossibus ejus; non de spirituali aliquo et invisibili 
homine dicens hzec (spiritus enim neque ossa, neque carnes habet) : 
sed de ea dispositione, que est secundum verum hominem, quz ex 
carnibus, et nervis et ossibus consistit: gue de calice, qui est sanguts 
ejus, nutritur, et de pane, quod est corpus ejus, augetur. Et quem- 
admodum lignum vitis depositum in terram suo fructificat tempore, 
et granum tritici decidens in terram, et dissolutum, multiplex surgit 
per spiritum Det, qui continet omnia; qu deinde per sapientiam Dei 
in usum hominis veniunt, et percipientia verbum Dei Eucharistia 
fiunt, quod est corpus et sanguis Christi: sic et nostra corpora ex ea 
nutrita, et reposita in terram et resoluta in ea, resurgent in suo tem- 
pore, Verbo Dei resurrectionem eis donante, in gloriam Dei Patris: 
qui huic mortali immortalitatem circumdat, et corruptibili incorrup- 
telam gratuito donat.” 

Again note that Irenzeus teaches the Eucharist to be Christ’s Body 
and Blood, united (hypostatically) to the Word. The same argu- 
ment, but by no means so clearly expressed, appears elsewhere (lib. 
IV, xviii, 5): “Quomodo autem rursus dicunt carnem in corrup- 
tionem devenire, et non percipere vitam, que corpore Domini et 
sanguine alitur? Ergo aut sententiam mutent, aut abstineant offer- 
endo que predicta sunt. Nostra autem consona est sententia 
Eucharistiz, et Eucharistia rursus confirmat sententiam nostram. 
Offerimus enim ei quz sunt ejus, congruenter communicationem et 
unitatem predicantes carnis et spiritus. Quemadmodum enim qui est 
a terra panis, percipiens invocationem Dei jam non communis panis 
est, sed Eucharistia, ex duabus rebus constans, terrena et cclesti; 
sic et corpora nostra percipientia Eucharistiam, jam non sunt cor- 
ruptibilia, spem resurrectionis habentia.” 

While the general meaning of this text is evident from the fore- 
going one, some terms, however, may need further explanation. 

(1) The words “communicationem et unitatem predicantes car- 
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nis et spiritus’”’ will be understood from the following text (lib. V, 
ix, I-2) : “Sunt tria ex quibus, quemadmodum ostendimus, perfectus 
homo constat, carne, anima, et spiritu; et altero quidem salvante et 
figurante, qui est spiritus; altero quod unitur et formatur, quod est 
caro: id vero quod inter hzc est duo, quod est anima: que aliquando 
quidem subsequens spiritum, elevatur; aliquando autem consentiens 
carni, decidit in terrenas concupiscentias. Quotquot ergo id quod 
salvat et format, et unitatem non habent, hi consequenter erunt et 
vocabuntur caro et sanguis; quippe qui non habent spiritum Dei in 
a 
“Sicut enim caro infirma, sic spiritus promptus a Domino testi- 
monium accepit. Hic est potens perficere quzeecumque in promptu 
habet. Si igitur hoc, quod est promptum spiritus, admisceat aliquis 
velut stimulum irfirmitati carnis, necesse est omnimodo, ut id quod 
est forte, superet infirmum, ita ut absorbeatur infirmitas carnis a 
fortitudine spiritus: et esse eum qui sit talis, non jam carnalem, sed 
spiritualem, propter spiritus communionem.” ** 

Elsewhere (lib. IV, xx, 2), Irenzeus writes thus concerning the 
Incarnate Word: “Verbum caro factum est . . . ut in carne(m) 
Domini nostri occurrat paterna lux, et a carne ejus rutila veniat in 
nos, et sic homo deveniat in incorruptelam, circumdatus paterno 
lumine. .. .” 

From these texts, it will be clearly understood what Irenzeus meant 
by that communication and unity of flesh and spirit, and how the 
spirit, the supernatural factor, influences human nature. The body, 
receiving the Eucharist, will rise again incorruptible, because the 
Body and Blood of the Lord, incorruptible on account of their union 
with the Word, achieve their glorious resurrection therein. 

(2) The “elementum terrenum” is Christ’s body and blood, while 
the “elementum celeste’ is the Word. In Protestant teaching, all 
sects declare the “elementum terrenum”’ to be bread and wine. As 
regards the “elementum czleste,’’ however, there are differences of 
opinion. The Lutherans hold it to be Christ’s body and blood; the 
Calvinists hold it to be the power of the Holy Ghost invoked in the 
words of consecration, while with a few it is the Word. 

Among Catholics, too, we find differences of opinion. Some hold 
the “elementum terrenum”’ to be the accidents of bread and wine, and 
the “elementum czleste” to be Christ’s body and blood, while with 


14 Ibidem, V, c. ix, 2. in P.G., VII, 1144. 
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others the “elementum terrenum”’ is Christ’s body and blood and the 
“elementum czleste”’ His divinity. As may be gathered from what 
had been already said, this latter theory is to be preferred, and as 
confirmation I quote again from Irenzus (lib. V, ix, 3): “Igitur 
caro sine spiritu Dei mortua est, non habens vitam, regnum Dei 
possidere non potest: sanguis irrationalis, velut aqua effusa in ter- 
ram. Et propter hoc ait: Qualis terrenus, tales terrent. Ubi autem 
spiritu Patris, ibi homo vivens, sanguis rationalis ad ultionem** a 
Deo custoditus, caro a spiritu possessa, oblita quidem sui, qualitatem 
autem spiritus assumens, conformis facta Verbo Dei. Et propterea 
ait: Sicut portavimus imaginem ejus qui de terra est, portemus et 
imaginem ejus qui de celo est. Quid est terrenum? Plasma. Quid 
autem celeste? Spiritus... .” The “elementum terrenum”’ is, thus, 
something of this creation, something natural, as is Christ’s body 
and blood; while the “elementum czleste’’ is supernatural, spiritual 
and divine. Listen yet once more to our Saint (lib. V, i. 3) : “Vani 
autem et Ebionzi, unitionem Dei et hominis per fidem non recipientes 
in suam animam, sed in veteri generationis perseverantes fermento; 
neque intelligere volentes, quoniam Spiritus Sanctus advenit in 
Mariam, et virtus Altissimi obumbravit eam: quapropter et quod 
generatum est, sanctum est, et Filius Altissimi Dei Patris omnium, 
qui operatus est incarnationem ejus, et novam ostendit generationem : 
uti quemadmodum per priorem generationem mortem hereditavi- 
mus, sic per generationem hanc hereditavimus vitam. Reprobant 
itaque hi commixtionem vini celestis, et solam aquam s@cularem 
volunt esse, non recipientes Deum ad commixtionem suam.” 

The Ebionzi denied Christ’s divinity, and therefore consecrated 
ordinary water, the symbol of Christ’s humanity, and they refused to 
consecrate wine mixed with water, because wine symbolized the 
“elementum celeste” contained in the Eucharist (i.e., Christ’s divine 
nature). Today, when the priest mixes the water with the wine, that 
same mystic symbolism regarding the wine and water is still recalled. 
Irenzeus, therefore, teaches, and that in an extraordinarily clear 
manner, the Church’s belief in the Real Presence. No one will deny 
the importance of this testimony coming, as it does, from a man of 
such antiquity and so well known for his deep respect for tradition. 


16 Ut illius effusionem ab impiis factam Deus ulciscatur. 














THE VATICAN AND A FIXED EASTER 
By Epwarp S. Scuwecter, D.D. 


There is good reason why Catholics should keep informed on the 
question of calendar reform, for the problem is of the utmost in- 
terest to them religiously. A reformed calendar universally adopted 
would mean either a total recasting of the Breviary and Missal or 
else an observation of feasts and holydays that would be out of step 
with the rest of the world. Perhaps on this latter score there is noth- 
ing to fear: it seems quite probable that no solution of the problem 
will be arrived at unless Rome takes the lead in the matter, or unless 
she at least gives her sanction to one or the other project already 
drawn up. But the possibility of a secular reform independent of 
ecclesiastical action is always present. The Rev. Luchesius Semler, 
O.F.M., discussing the question some years ago,’ summarized this 
possibility in the following words: “Certain it is that so much talk 
about simplifying the calendar will sooner or later have its effect. 
It is important, then, that we ourselves take the initiative before the 
matter has gone beyond our control and (is) ordered in a manner 
wholly to our dislike.” And in a footnote Father Semler adds: “If 
historians generally accuse the priesthood of Czsar’s time of igno- 
rance and indifference for allowing the calendar to get into a state of 
hopeless confusion, is it not to be feared that the enemies of the 
Church will prefer the same charges against her if the reform is 
undertaken and carried out, not by her, but, as at the time of Czesar, 
by civil authority ?” 

This may be an extreme view of the question, but it certainly 
merits reflection. The propaganda for changing the calendar goes 
on, and is without doubt more potent now than ever before. A 13- 
month calendar is vigorously advocated in English-speaking coun- 
tries by the International Fixed Calendar League.? This organiza- 
tion was subsidized by Mr. George Eastman, Kodak king, and since 
his death has been supported by the University of Rochester, to 
which much of Mr. Eastman’s fortune was left. On the other hand, 
a 12-month, equal-quarters plan has been widely propagated in this 
country by the World Calendar Association,* which since June, 1932, 


1 The Ecclesiastical Review (January, 1920), p. 4. 
2 Head Office, 1 Regent St., London. American Office, 343 State St., Rochester, 
N. Y. 


8 Offices at 485 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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has published the quarterly Journal of Calendar Reform. This 
organization is headed and sustained by Miss Elizabeth Achelis of 
New York. A similar body exists in England—the Rational Cal- 
endar Association.* Any of these three organizations will furnish 
literature gratis on request, and each is pursuing its ends by all pos- 
sible means: articles, lectures, brochures, debates, etc. In other 
countries there does not seem to be such systematic and corporate 
activity as in the United States and England, but everywhere there 
are individuals whose fancy has been captured by one or the other 
scheme and who ardently advocate their ideas at every possible 
opportunity. 

Perhaps the most important element in bringing the question of 
calendar reform to the fore has been the activity of the League of 
Nations. The League began its investigations in 1922. It gathered 
information on the various plans for reform, and did the whole 
movement the great service of clearing the ground by concentrating 
attention on the two plans for reform which it considered most 
feasible: the 12-month, equal-quarters plan and the 13-month plan. 
Both schemes aim to produce a stabilized calendar in which the days 
of each year will always fall on the same date; and both make use 
of the “blank day” principle. This “blank day’—or “dies non” or 
“extra-calendrical day’ —would be neither a week-day nor a Sunday, 
but would have a name of its own, and would not be included in the 
regular series of the days in the week. In ordinary years there would 
be one such day, and in leap year two. This produces, respectively, 
one or two eight-day weeks a year in which one day is considered as 
being quite outside the calendar. Consequently, every year 364 days 
are counted instead of 365; and 364 being exactly divisible by seven, 
a stable and fixed calendar results. 

This “blank day” principle is the heart and soul of the whole 
modern calendar reform movement. It is common to both the plans 
selected by the League of Nations, and is the cardinal principle upon 
which the great majority of the modern reformers are agreed. By 
it the current plans for reform stand or fall. It seems rather 
useless to discuss any other scheme of eliminating the supernumerary 
day or days—intercalated weeks, for example, by which the extra 
days over 364 in each year would be accumulated, or five and six 


* Offices at 38 Parliament St., Westminster, S. W. 1, London. 
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extra-calendrical days a year, leaving each year with 360 days— 
because the great body of opinion on the subject is agreed that such 
remedies are worse than the evils they are intended to displace, and 
because, as already mentioned, the League of Nations has focused 
world opinion on the “blank day”’ principle. 

Outside of this fundamental dies non idea, the two plans now 
principally advocated differ really in only minor details. The 13- 
month plan proposes, as its name implies, thirteen months of 28 days 
each. The 12-month, equal-quarters plan advocates four quarters 
of g1 days, with three months of 31, 30 and 30 days in each quarter 
(or something similar). This is not the place to enter upon the 
various advantages and disadvantages of the two schemes, which 
the present writer has done at some length elsewhere.° Suffice it to 
say that more conservative opinion tends towards the 12-month plan, 
as requiring the smallest disturbance of century-old habits. 

Besides the length of the months, the two plans just described also 
differ in another minor detail: the date advocated for Easter. The 
International Fixed Calendar League wants April 15, whilst the 
World Calendar Association desires April 8 (in their respective 
calendars, that is). Both of these dates correspond to our present 
April 9. Much emphasis has been placed upon choosing a date for 
Easter that would be identical (or as nearly so as possible) with the 
historic date of that feast; but in view of the conflicting opinions set 
forth by eminent Scriptural and chronological authorities it seems 
impossible to arrive at a definite date for the first Easter. Therefore, 
arguments based upon such an historical date do not seem to be very 
convincing. It would seem, consequently, that the first consideration 
in this problem (outside of its ecclesiastical aspect) should be given 
to the general utility and the wishes of the majority. 

It may here be noted at once that the proposal to stabilize the 
calendar and the proposal to fix the date of Easter are quite inde- 
pendent of each other. The calendar could be stabilized without fix- 
ing the Easter date, and vice versa. An instance of a proposal to the 
latter effect is the “Easter Act” passed by the British House of Com- 
mons in 1928. It provides, subsequently to the unanimous ap- 

5 Columbia (May, 1932), p. 16. Reprint in Journal of Calendar Reform, Il, No. 


1, p. 35. The Ecclesiastical Review (January, 1933), p. 1. Abridged reprint ibid., 
III, No. 1, p. 38. 
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proval of all the churches, that Easter is to fall on the Sunday fol- 
lowing the second Saturday in April. Similarly, the Council of the 
League of Nations in 1932 approved an “Act Regarding the Eco- 
nomic and Social Aspects of Movable Feasts,” in which it was stated 
that “most of the governments whose representatives have expressed 
any opinion in the matter have pronounced in favor of the Sunday 
following the second Saturday in April.”° These proposals would 
limit Easter to the days from April 9 to April 15. The traditional 
necessity of having the feast fall on a Sunday accounts, of course, 
for the fluctuation of seven days; for if a single numerical date were 
definitely fixed, Easter would fall on all days of the week. But, 
within the limits demanded by the circumstances, we can have a fixed 
Easter without having a fixed calendar at all. In a stabilized calen- 
dar, on the other hand, a fixed Easter would always fall on the same 
day and date; and this probably accounts for the general inclusion 
of both a fixed calendar and a fixed Easter in the term “calendar 
reform.” Yet, it is extremely important to keep each proposal dis- 
tinct. Properly, the term “calendar reform” should be limited to the 
proposals for stabilizing the calendar; fixing the date of Easter might 
better be called “Easter reform.” 

Now, after this general and possibly tedious survey of the whole 
question, we come to our particular query. What does the Vatican 
think about calendar reform? What definite pronouncements has it 
made on the subject, and what other indications are there as to its 
general attitude? 

In 1924 the Apostolic Nuncio at Berne, His Grace Luigi Maglione, 
Archbishop of Czsarea, replying to a request made of religious au- 
thorities by a committee of the League of Nations, stated for the 
Vatican that, though there were no dogmatic difficulties about the 
proposal to stabilize the Easter date, it would necessitate the “aban- 
donment of deeply rooted traditions,” and that the Holy See “would 
not be prepared to consider the question except on the advice of an 
Ecumenical Council.” * 

The Vatican had a quasi-representative at the first session of the 


6 Série de Publications de la Societé des Nations, VIII. Communications et 
Transit. (1931), VIII. 19, p. 14. 
7 See this letter in full below. Quotations in text from Publications of the 
ae of re (hereafter abbreviated as P. L. N.), VIII. Transit. (1926), 
. 6, p. 86. 
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League of Nations’ Committee of Enquiry into the Reform of the 
Calendar in the person of the Jesuit Father Gianfranceschi, president 
of the Academia dei nuovi Lincei, Rome. Father Gianfranceschi 
“wished to make it clear that he did not in any way represent the 
Holy See. At their first meeting he had pointed out that he was 
attending the Committee of Enquiry in a private capacity. ... He 
thought he was interpreting the Holy See’s reply correctly in saying 
that the Catholic Church itself saw no reason for disturbing the 
ancient tradition of its festivals, but at the same time it did not desire 
to place any obstacle in the way of the investigation initiated by the 
League of Nations. The Church of Rome would never hold aloof 
from anything which concerned the welfare of humanity. If it was 
proved that the reform of the calendar would really be a boon to 
humanity, the Church would refer the matter to a Council, since the 
rules to which the whole of humanity conformed in the celebration 
of the festivals of the Church had been laid down by the Councils.” ® 

Towards the end of 1932 a further query about the stabilization 
of movable feasts was sent to the Vatican. The reply has not yet 
been made public at the time of the present writing (March, 
1934), but, to judge by the Holy See’s previous stand, the answer 
is probably unfavorable and reiterates the necessity of action by a 
Council. This conclusion would seem to be confirmed by the follow- 
ing recent development. A rumor went about at the beginning of 
September, 1933, that a commission of Cardinals had pronounced 
in favor of stabilizing Easter and reforming the calendar. But then 
the Osservatore Romano for September 18 (according to a U. P. 
despatch of the same date) issued a formal denial, saying that “the 
Holy See maintains it is unnecessary to abandon the tradition of a 
mobile Easter, and prefers to ask the advice of an Ccumenical 
Council whether the reformation of the calendar be approved in 
principle.” 

Such, then, are the developments to date in the matter of the Vati- 
can and calendar reform so far as available published information 
indicates. 

However, the whole question does not seem any too clear on the 
basis of the foregoing. On what exactly has the Vatican taken a 


8P.L.N. Minutes of the First Session, Committee of Enquiry into the Reform 
of the Calendar (May 16 and 20, 1924). 
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stand—the stabilization of Easter alone or also the proposition of a 
fixed calendar? To say that the Vatican has spoken on calendar 
reform is not to give an altogether obvious answer; for, as we have 
seen, the term “calendar reform” is equivocal and may mean several 
things. 

A perusal of the League of Nations’ publication on the matter 
does not help to elucidate this point. Indeed, the Committee of En- 
quiry into the Reform of the Calendar seems to contradict itself 
in its statements. So, for example, the Committee noted that “from 
the point of view of dogma, strictly speaking, the idea of the reform 
of the calendar, both with regard to the fixing of Easter and the 
more general question of the reform of the Gregorian Calendar, did 
not meet with difficulties that could be considered insuperable.” ® 
Yet, further on we read: “The Holy See stated that any changes 
which might be made in regard to the fixing of Easter, though they 
would meet with no objection from the point of view of dogma, 
would nevertheless involve the abandonment of deeply rooted tradi- 
tions.” *° Nevertheless, “the communication made by the Holy See 
. . . appears to refer, not only to the question of the stabilization of 
Easter, but also to the general reform of the calendar.” ** 


About what is it, then, that the Holy See has declared there is 
no dogmatic difficulty—fixing Easter alone or also stabilizing the 
calendar? If the latter, then the Vatican’s statement would seem to 
be very significant indeed; for it would show that, in the Church’s 
eyes, there is no objection, at least on dogmatic grounds, to the 
“blank day” principle. Now, it is exactly this principle that has 
proved to be the great stumbling block for the Jews and the Sabba- 
tarians in the matter of calendar reform. Here therefore is some- 
thing that demands further clarification. 


Whilst engaged in a close study of this particular point the present 
writer came across a typewritten document entitled “Pro Memoria” 
and purporting to have been issued by the Vatican Secretariate of 
State to all who inquired about the Holy See’s stand on calendar re- 
form. The writer, in all the literature on the subject that he had 
perused, had never seen this document in print; so he communicated 


9P.L.N., VIII. Transit. (1926), VIII. 6, p. 7. 
10 Jbid., p. 23. 
11 P.-L. N., VILL. Transit. (1931), VIII. 12.1, p. 16. 
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with the Vatican Secretariate of State and inquired whether he might 
obtain an authentic copy of the document; also, whether he might 
publish it in whole or in part, and whether it treated solely of the 
Easter question, or also of calendar stabilization. 

By way of reply there came from Rome simply a printed copy of 
the document in question. This fact was evidently a permission to 
publish; and therefore this significant document—in the writer’s 
translation, which, of course, is not official—is here presented for 
the first time in any publication, as far as can be ascertained: 





Pro-Memoria 


The point of view of the Holy See, and the attitude it has taken 
in the question of the reform of the calendar, is clearly indicated in 
the following note which Msgr. Maglione, Apostolic Delegate at 
Berne, sent on March 7, 1924, to His Excellency Sir E. Drummond, 
Secretary General of the League of Nations. 


“Berne. Mar. 7, 1924. 
“Your Excellency : 


“By letter of June 27, 1923, the ‘Advisory and Technical Com- 
mittee for Communications and Transit’ of the League of Nations 
expressed to me the desire that the Holy See should designate some 
competent individual who might take part in the meeting to be held 
at Geneva in the month of August of the same year in order to 
study, from the purely technical point of view, the question of the 
reform of the calendar. 

“In response to this courteous invitation, the Holy See requested 
the Rev. Father Gianfranceschi to take part in the meeting, but 
with the reservation (expressly made by myself to the secretary 
of the said commission on July 3, 1923) that the task confided to 
Father Gianfranceschi would not constitute, for the Holy See, any 
commitment regarding the decision to be made. 

“Following this, the Secretary General of the League of Nations 
was good enough to inform me, on the second of last November, 
of the resolutions adopted by the aforesaid advisory and technical 
committee anent the subject of calendar reform: resolutions that 
were approved by the Assembly of the League of Nations at its 
last session. 

“T hastened to give an exact account of all these matters to His 
Eminence the Cardinal Secretary of State of His Holiness, who has 
instructed me to send to Your Excellency the following communi- 
cation : 


“*The Holy See notes with pleasure that the League of Nations 
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has explicitly recognized that the question of the reform of the 
calendar, especially as it touches upon the fixation of the feast of 
Easter, is of an eminently religious nature,’* and that any eventual 
changes in this matter, though they do not give rise to any dog- 
matic difficulty, would nevertheless tend to the abandonment of 
firmly established traditions, from which it would be neither proper 
nor acceptable to depart without weighty reasons of universal 
concern. 

“ “Now, the Holy See sees no sufficient reason for changing what 
has been the constant usage of the Church in the determination of 
Ecclesiastical feasts and especially of the feast of Easter—usage 
transmitted by a venerable tradition and sanctioned from ancient 
times by the Councils. Consequently, if it were shown that the 
general good demanded some modification in these traditions, the 
Holy See would not be willing to examine the question without an 
(Ecumenical Council first expressing a desire that it should do so."* 

“T take advantage of this opportunity to renew to Your Excel- 
lency the expression of my highest consideration. 

“ (Signed) Luigi Maglione, 
“Archbishop of Czsarea, 
“Apostolic Nuncio.” 


As is explicitly stated in this note, an eventual modification in con- 
nection with the date of Easter would not, in itself, encounter any 
difficulty of a dogmatic nature, but it is very clearly seen that such a 
change is neither justifiable nor acceptable. If it does not in fact 
reach the point of encroaching upon the sacred dogmatic patrimony 
of the Catholic Church, it would nevertheless clash, and that in a 
very noticeable way, with a venerable tradition that goes back to the 
very origins of Christianity, and that is intimately connected with the 
celebration of the central and fundamental dogma of religion—that 
is to say, the Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Not only does the tradition that determines the celebration of 
Easter go back, as just stated, to the very origins of Christianity, 
but from the first centuries the Roman Pontiffs used the utmost 
vigilance and firmness to guard it. 

Thus, around the beginning of the second century, Pope St. 
Anicetus insisted, in his relations with the Martyr Polycarp, Bishop 
of Smyrna, that also in Asia Minor the usage of Rome in the cele- 

12“ . . que la question de la réforme du calendrier, surtout pour ce qui touche 


a la fixation de la féte de Paques, est d’ordre éminemment religieux. 
18“ | |. sans le veeu préalable d’un Concile CEcuménique. . rs 
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bration of Easter should be observed; and when at the end of this 
same century new deviations from the Roman usage manifested 
themselves, Pope St. Victor enjoined that appropriate synods should 
be assembled to enforce the observance of the Roman usage. All the 
churches conformed themselves to the mind of the pope, with the 
sole exception of the bishops of the Province of Ephesus: these 
Pope Victor threatened with excommunication if they should persist 
in their own particular traditions, and it was only through the inter- 
cession of the Martyr St. Irenzeus that the threat was not put into 
effect. 

The obligation of the uniform and exact celebration of Easter ac- 
cording to the traditions of the Roman Church was also inculcated 
by the Synod of Arles in 314. Finally, the renowned Council of 
Niczea in 323, declaring that uniformity in the celebration of Easter 
should be a manifestation of the uniformity of the faith, definitely 
confirmed that the feast should take place on the Sunday following 
the full moon that came after the spring equinox. 

Nor did the solicitude of the Church to conserve its tradition, now 
universal, rest with this. Indeed, since the date of the spring equi- 
nox (fixed, in consequence of the decision made by the Niczan 
Fathers, for the twenty-first of March) had become displaced, ac- 
cording to astronomical laws well known at the present day, the 
Church undertook to reform the calendar to the end that the date 
mentioned should coincide permanently with the spring equinox and 
so the celebration of Easter might always take place in complete ac- 
cordance with the ancient tradition. 

This question was taken into consideration by the C&cumenical 
Councils of Constance in 1414, of Basilea in 1439, of the Lateran 
(V) in 1514, and finally of Trent, the will of which in the matter 
was put into execution by Pope Gregory XIII in the Bull Inter 
Gravissimas (March 3, 1582). In this document the Supreme 
Pontiff fixes the rules to be followed in the future whereby Easter 
shall always be celebrated “according to the sanctions of the holy 
Fathers and the ancient Roman Pontiffs, especially Pius I and Victor 
I, and also of the great C&cumenical Council of Nicaea and of 
others.” The rules laid down in this Bull make up the calendar as 
we have it at present—properly called the Gregorian. 

From this summary sketch one can easily discern the great impor- 
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tance which the Catholic Church through the centuries has always 
attached to the present date for the celebration of Easter, the great 
solemnity with which this date was fixed, and also the great firm- 
ness with which the Roman Church has guarded, diffused and de- 
fended its own tradition. 

In this connection, it is not superfluous to point out how the dissi- 
dent Oriental Church constantly reproaches the Roman Church, 
however incorrectly, with not keeping intact the faith of the first 
four Councils (among which that of Nicza takes first place owing 
to its importance) ; and how, on their part, the schismatics have re- 
fused to give adherence to the Gregorian reform, precisely in order 
not to depart, even in a material way, from what, as has been shown, 
the Council of Nicza legislated concerning Easter. 

The change under discussion would furnish a pretext for new and 
more acrimonious recriminations, and would render still wider the 
division already existing in Christendom. 

Furthermore, it will be acknowledged that, in every respect, the 
uniformity of the calendar for all civilized peoples is much more im- 
portant that this or that date: it would be, to say the least, inoppor- 
tune to revise the present Gregorian Calendar, which has received the 
constant acclamation of science. 

Any civil law that would propose to change the date of Easter 
would provoke a protest from the Holy See, and such a law could 
have no other effect than the introduction of a new Easter, different 
both from that of the schismatic Orientals and that of the Catholics 
—with what result to peace, to union and to civilization it is not 
necessary to state.* 

*The present article discusses the attitude of the Vatican towards “Faster Re- 


form” as distinct from “Calendar Reform,” strictly so called. The Catholic attitude 
towards the latter will be analyzed in a second paper. 








PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Bepe Jarrett, O.P. 


VII. The Place of Sin in the Divine Economy 

If we were truly humble, we should never be astonished to find 
ourselves giving way to sin. We should indeed be horrified but not 
surprised. This is one of those things that are so hard, so impossible, 
to understand. Once we have really begun to try to see what we are 
like, we recognize ourselves to be the most evil of all creatures. This 
is no mock humility, for there is no room for anything mock in the 
spiritual life. This is true humility. At least, we can put it another 
way round by saying that we know more evil against ourselves than 
against anyone else. I know others in history or amongst my 
acquaintances who have done worse things than I, but I cannot say 
truthfully that they are worse because I do not know. I do not 
know either their temptations or their conditions of interior life, 
nor do I know their motives; and until one knows motives one can- 
not tell whether what was done was sinful or not. The Catholic 
Church never claims to judge intentions, to judge why people do 
what they do. She may condemn acts, but never persons in their 
own consciences: “‘All judgment must be left to the Son.” It fol- 
lows, then, that I know worse against myself that against anyone 
else. I know that I am a sinner. 

I have also every reason for supposing that I shall always be a 
sinner. At least, my self-knowledge suggests to me that it will be 
wonderful if Iam not. There is nothing that I can think of in my- 
self to assure me of any change in my character to warrant any 
supposition to the contrary; consequently, I have to keep in view, 
as far as my own power is concerned, the prospect of sinnership to 
the very end. To hold this in memory is at least to avoid any dis- 
turbing discouragement when I find myself giving way to my old 
sins. I shall not be surprised at their return, even if I find that for 
some reason or other I remain free from them for some time. To 
be surprised because I had kept clear of evil is more reasonable than 
to be surprised because I had fallen back into habits of sin. 

The value of recognizing this seemingly depressing truth is, first, 
that it prevents me from falling into the habit of confusing hurt 
vanity with an act of contrition. To be distressed because of sins— 
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especially of returning sins that I thought I had rid myself of—is 
not contrition, as like as not, but mere hurt vanity. Such an act of 
sorrow cannot well be supernatural, since God does not come into it 
but myself only. It has not a supernatural motive but a very natural 
one; it is not in the least a motive of conversion but the beginning 
of despair. Let me, on the other hand, hold to the conviction that I 
am a sinner, and at least I shall not be discouraged at my falls; and 
this is no mean accomplishment. For priests are the most easily 
discouraged people in the world. 

We shall always be sinners: consequently, we must not allow our- 
selves to lose heart over our sins. But why is sin allowed in the 
world at all? We do not know, and perhaps never will know till 
the very end of all, when it will no longer interest us to know the 
answer. But we do know this, that God allows it. Unless He al- 
lowed it, it would not be found here. We know also that God does 
not will it, because He could not be the perfect holiness He is if He 
willed it. Yet, though it be contrary to His direct will, it is not 
contrary to His permissive will. God allows it, and therefore God 
has a good motive in allowing it, for God cannot have motives other 
than good. God allows sin; God allows me to sin. Why? I do not 
know, but it is something to know that God does allow it and that 
He has a good motive for so doing. Now, the fact that God allows 
it does not in any way excuse me from the guilt and responsibility 
of my wrongdoing. These sins are sins, and I know quite well that 
I deliberately chose evil rather than good. It was a deliberate choice 
of my will. God’s permission does not therefore absolve me, but 
it does give me reason to think differently of my sin after the event 
than if it bore no relation to God at all. For it is clear that, since He 
allows sin and since His motive in so doing is a good motive and 
since His only motive can be love, I am allowed to fall into sin be- 
cause God loves me. However disconcerting this thought is, un- 
doubtedly it is a valuable one because it makes me realize that some- 
thing can be done with sin to make it useful to me. 

What else can that mean but that God wishes me out of my past 
sin to come nearer to Him, to find somewhere in that unhappy past a 
motive too for love. Nor is this difficult to find, for the past seen 
in this light is not merely full of my failures, it is also full of God’s 
forgiveness—the remembrance of which shall surely be as important 
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to me as the remembrance of my sins. Not only shall it be more 
important but more too in my thoughts, for thus shall I have more 
courage with which to meet life. 

On this account let me not suppose that I have reason to presume 
on God’s forgiveness. I must not, therefore, take as my conclusion, 
that it does not matter that I sin, for God will forgive me; God will 
not forgive me if I am not sorry for my sins, and sorrow I cannot 
have if I take no trouble to avoid sin and merely think of the 
infinity of God’s mercy. But the way it should affect me is this: 
I should try to make capital out of this past sin by letting it bring 
me nearer to God. The starting point of this concept must be that 
there is a divine purpose being achieved by this permissive act of 
God. We know that He is so powerful that He could have pre- 
vented sin. We know that He did not prevent sin. We know, 
therefore, that sin must in some way fit into His plan. Let us say, 
as St. Augustine did, that God is so powerful that He can bring 
good out of evil. 

There is a passage in the writings of Juliana of Norwich in which 
this idea is stated in the terms in which a mystic would see it. She 
was privileged, as it seemed to her, to ask God why He should have 
let sin come; and His answer, as she understood it, was not a direct 
answer and yet an answer after all. God set in front of her the 
fact that by Adam’s sin more harm was done than by any other 
sin, more harm to man and more dishonor to God. Yet, the remedy 
for this was the Incarnation, which was more pleasing to God than 
the sin of Adam was displeasing; else we should never have been 
saved. But also the Incarnation brought to man finer and fairer 
things than sin had brought him hurt and pain: “Since I have made 
well the most harm, then is My will that thou know thereby that I 
shall make well all that is less.”” This was to show her, as she 
thought, that even the sins of men have a place in the economy of 
God, and that man can, if he so chooses, use them for finding an 
additional reason for loving and serving God better. Indeed, what 
else is the act of sorrow but some such act as this? It is the act of 
a soul that deliberately turns to its own sin, but not merely to its 
own sin. Sorrow is not merely self-regarding, else it would be no 
act of religion at all. Religion is looking at God and paying to 
God what is owed Him. What do we owe God when we have 
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sinned against Him? What is sin? It is an act or thought or word 
or omission against the law of God. Truly so. But it is also against 
His love. It is an act, not only of disobedience, but also of malice. 
God therefore asks of us in return by way of recompense not merely 
that we shall be obedient but that we should love. It is love exactly 
that we must have in our act of sorrow, or else it is not sorrow at 
all. Love is turning to God. Turning to God means that He is in 
our thoughts as an aspiration to help us to a deeper and stronger 
resolution to do better than we have done in the past. Past sin can 
thus be made to re-assert to us the claims of God on us. This does 
not justify sin, but it can be made the way in which sin also plays 
into the hands of God. 

Indeed, so strong is this idea in the New Testament that Our Lord 
almost seems in a well-known scene to put a premium on sin: 
“Which of the two loved him most, Simon? The one who had 
been forgiven a little or the one whose forgiven debt had been the 
greater of the two?” Surely the answer of Simon is reasonable: 
“He to whom most was forgiven has more reason to love most.” It 
sounds as if Our Lord wanted to teach that the converted sinner 
had more reason for loving God than those have who have never 
done wrong. But this He cannot mean. What is evident is the 
positive teaching that those who have been forgiven much have much 
reason for love. 

Sorrow then is an act of love. In it the soul looks beyond its own 
fault to see God at the end of the vista. Sorrow, to be supernatural, 
must bring in God, and that means that in my act of sorrow I have 
to think more of God than of myself, give more time to the consid- 
eration of Him than of myself. That is why Our Lord when He 
meets St. Peter after the Passion does not say to him: “Art thou 
sorry?’ but He asks: “Lovest thou Me?” There is a whole world 
of difference between these two. Peter was sorry, of course. So 
also was Judas; else he would never have hanged himself. But the 
sorrow of Judas is a purely human sorrow, the sorrow that is the 
offspring of hurt vanity. He suddenly woke to the meanness of 
what he had done and was terribly ashamed. But shame is not 
sorrow. Shame is a much less inspiring emotion. It leads indeed 
of its nature to depression as the sequel showed. But love, on the 
contrary, is inspiring for the simple reason that it takes the soul 
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away from the contemplation of itself—always a depressing sight to 
those who are honest—and focuses its attention on another. That 
is what we mean by love. So the remembrance of past sin can be- 
come either of two things: an emotion which is self-regarding and 
depressing or an emotion that is other-regarding (to wit, God- 
regarding) and inspiring to further effort. The difference between 
these two is the whole teaching of Christ. He came to lead men to 
God and that in every part of their lives. He came to lead them 
there through every thing they did. There must be no exceptions, 
no bare patches which are exempt from this. Even sin, once over, 
must be brought under the dedication of the Gospel teaching. Not 
even evil can be allowed to escape. 

Again, then, we repeat that the priest needs to remember this as 
much as any one else does. Perhaps he needs it more than any one 
else. It is our experience surely, if we have had to deal with the 
unhappy cases of those priests who have fallen away (or perhaps 
we have had the more distressing sight to have to watch one grad- 
ually fall), that in more cases than not they have fallen away be- 
cause they have despaired of recovery, because they have thought 
some habit of sin to which they had fallen victim was too com- 
pelling a bond. Afterwards they have invented other explanations, 
such as difficulties against faith, etc. But at base we know that it is 
the firm hold on them that sin had obtained that really frightened 
them and made them lose hope. How much safer to be sure that 
one will be a sinner to the end, that all we are asked to do is to 
realize this and continue our struggle; because the real point is that 
God can set our troubles right. We have perpetually to be turning 
to Him for assistance, because we know that it is His will that we 
should be saved. As long as we are not resigned to sin so as to 
make no efforts against it, we are in the right cordition to escape 
from it. Priests fail for one of two reasons, either discouragement 
or disdain; and both are the children of vanity or pride. Now, once 
you are convinced that you are a sinner, you are proof against dis- 
couragement, for you are already sure that you will never do very 
much, or at least will be surprised at any success that comes your 
way and will attribute it to the right source—not man but God. 
Any success that attends your efforts is not so customary that it is 
accepted as a habit; rather it is acknowledged to be a gift of God. 
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Hence, that we overcome any fault and continue to overcome it never 
sets up the impression that now we are free of it, but only that God 
is most kind in giving permanency of a kind to the feeble efforts of 
our will. Hence, always there is complete acceptance of the idea 
that God is the giver of all good things, that good things come from 
no one but Him. 

We are left, then, to look back on our past with deep thankfulness 
for all the mercies that have been shown us, and should endeavor 
to show our gratitude in return by further efforts to bring ourselves 
into line with His will. It does not do to be thinking of ourselves 
unless we are also thinking of God; not the misery of man so much 
as the mercy of God should engross our attention. 

Sin, then, can be used afterwards so as to make the memory of it 
an inspiration towards a greater love of God. This is also the real 
act of sorrow, the perfect contrition that thinks of sin and is sorry 
for it because it has offended God who is infinitely good in Himself. 
Here is true sorrow in which self is forgotten and God only remem- 
bered. It is not sorrow only, but sweet sorrow: it is love. 








PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Sranistaus Worwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Processes Conducted by the Local Ordinary in His Own 
Right 

Before the cause of beatification of a servant of God can be pre- 
sented to the Holy See, legal proof must be furnished of the purity 
of the doctrine of his writings, of his reputation for sanctity, virtues 
and miracles or martyrdom, of the absence of any obstacle which 
might peremptorily bar his cause, and finally that no public cult 
has been paid to him. 

If, therefore, the Ordinary judges that the petition of the postu- 
lator should be admitted, he shall: 

(1) examine the writings of the servant of God; 

(2) start the informative process regarding the reputation for 
sanctity, virtues in general or martyrdom, and the cause of the 
martyrdom and miracles ; 

(3) institute the process to prove non-cult (Canon 2038). 


Ordinarily the preliminary processes of beatification which the 
local Ordinary has authority to institute are started because of the 
request of the faithful of some town or city or religious organiza- 
tion. The reason why the petition is made may be either reputation 
for sanctity of an extraordinary degree and rumor of miracles hav- 
ing been worked at the intercession of the saintly person, or it may 
be the plea of martyrdom, the conviction of the people that his vio- 
lent death was inflicted for hatred of religion. The one who peti- 
tions the local Ordinary to institute the three processes is called the 
postulator. In Religious Orders there is a Postulator General at 
the headquarters of the Order (usually at Rome) and he makes the 
request and appoints a vice-postulator to promote the cause. The 
local Ordinary may of his own accord without the request of a 
postulator start the processes, as is stated in Canon 2003. 


W hat Diocese Is Competent to Institute the Processes? 

The competence to institute the foregoing proceedings is vested 
in the Ordinary of the place where the servant of God died, or where 
the miracles took place; however, an Ordinary who is related to the 
servant of God (de gente) may not in person conduct the process. 
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If an old process regarding the reputation for sanctity or martyr- 
dom was completed thirty years ago, but the cause was for any rea- 
son interrupted before its legitimate introduction before the Holy 
See, the same Ordinaries or their successors have the right to insti- 
tute the informative process over the continuation of the reputation 
for sanctity or martyrdom (Canon 2039). 

Either the diocese where the servant of God died or the diocese 
where miracles are claimed to have happened at his intercession is 
competent to institute the beatification processes. It is evident that 
under the second reason of competence, the place of miracles, several 
dioceses may be competent. The Ordinary who is requested by the 
postulator to institute the preliminary or informative processes of 
beatification must before granting the request inquire whether he is 
competent (cfr. Canon 1609, §1). When several dioceses are com- 
petent to institute the beatification proceedings, the diocese which 
acts first (cfr. Canon 1568) excludes the others. 

A recent decision of the Committee for the Authentic Interpreta- 
tion of the Code recognizes only the two reasons for competence 
stated in Canon 2039, and does not admit a diocese as competent for 
the reason that the witnesses can more easily be obtained in a certain 
diocese (July 25, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 388). It may hap- 
pen that the servant of God lived for most of his life in a certain 
diocese and died in a diocese where he was almost unknown. Nat- 
urally the witnesses to the life and character of such a person are 
all to be found in the place where he lived most of his life. Never- 
theless, the diocese where he spent his life is not competent for the 
reason that the witnesses can more easily be had in that diocese. 
If, however, it is claimed that miracles were performed through the 
intercession of the servant of God in the diocese where he spent most 
of his life, the diocese will be competent for that reason. The law 
provides that if an ecclesiastical court desires witnesses to be ex- 
amined who are living in other dioceses and cannot easily come to 
the place where the court sits, the court can demand of the Ordi- 
nary of the diocese where those witnesses live that he examine them 
in legal form according to the questions forwarded by the court. 
In beatification proceedings the auxiliary processes in other dioceses 
are called processus rogatoriales. 

The local Ordinary who is de gente of the servant of God whose 
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beatification cause is to be conducted in his diocese is not permitted 
to act in person as judge; he must delegate a priest of his diocese. 
Just what is meant by the term de gente is nowhere stated in the 
Code. Some commentators translate it as “of the family,’ others 
as “related to the servant of God.” The term is very likely to 
include all relationship by blood or marriage. In Canon 1613, § I,a 
judge is forbidden to try a case in which he is interested for reason 
of blood relationship or relationship by marriage in any degree of the 
direct line or in the first or second degree of the collateral line. 
The de gente term extends further than Canon 1613. In any case, 
human considerations should not enter into the case, and to avoid 
even the appearance of such motives the Church does not want the 
Ordinary who has any family ties with the servant of God to act as 
judge. What is to be said about the Ordinary acting as judge if it 
should happen that he is of the same religious organization as the 
servant of God? The Code has no rule on the point; nevertheless, it 
would be proper for such a local Ordinary not to act in person but 
appoint a delegate as judge. Besides, it is not practical, as a rule, for 
the Ordinary to take upon himself the office of judge in the beatifi- 
cation proceedings, for they are long and complicated and require a 
great deal of time so that the Ordinary who has many other urgent 
duties could not without great difficulty devote himself to the cause 
of beatification. 


Persons Constituting the Beatification Tribunal 

The tribunal consists of the president, who is the Ordinary him- 
self or a priest delegated for this purpose. If the Ordinary delegates 
a priest to preside, he must also appoint two other judges from 
among the synodal examiners. 

The Ordinary shall designate the president of the tribunal by 
decree, whether he himself fills that position or appoints a delegate 
with two associate judges, and in the same decree he shall appoint 
the promoter of the faith and the notary (Canon 2040). 

Ordinarily the bishop will appoint a delegate to preside, who has 
the title of Iudex delegatus; the two associate judges are called 
Iudices adiuncti. In all sessions the three judges must be present 
for the validity of the acts, but if the bishop himself attends some 
session, as he may, it is immaterial whether one or all of the three 
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delegated judges are missing. No session of the court is complete 
without the presence of the promoter of the faith and the notary; 
however, if the promoter of the faith has been properly summoned 
for a session and is not present, the acts are valid, but what was 
done in his absence has afterwards to be submitted to him in order 
that he may examine the acts and propose whatever comment he 
wants to make concerning them (Codex pro Postulatoribus, p. 30). 


Time, Place and Manner of Conducting Sessions 

The sessions of the court for the taking of oaths and the examina- 
tion of witnesses shall, in so far as possible, be held during the day- 
time and in a sacred place. After every session, the acts of the 
cause must be closed and sealed with the seal of the judge, and may 
not be opened again until the judge has in the next session examined 
his seal and found it entire and intact; if the seal has been tampered 
with, the judge shall refer the matter to the Sacred Congregation 
(Canon 2041). 

As the Code does not insist absolutely on sessions taking place 
during the daytime and in a sacred place, the court can for grave 
reasons make an exception from the rule. Even if for no reason at 
all the regulation as to time and place is neglected, the acts are not 
thereby invalidated. 


First Process: Search for the Writings of the Servant of God 
By the term “writings” are meant not only unpublished works of 
a servant of God, but also those which already have been printed; 
also sermons, letters, diaries, autobiographies, and everything that 
he wrote either personally or through another (Canon 2042). 


Precept to Be Issued by Bishop to Forward Writings to 
Beatification Tribunal 


The Ordinary shall issue a public edict which is to be read, if 
possible, in all parishes of his diocese or published in another ap- 
propriate way, commanding all persons who have writings of the 
servant of God to forward them to the court, and recalling and 
emphasizing the precepts of Canons 2023-2025. 

If the servant of God belonged to a religious organization, the 
edict must be published also in every house of such organization, 
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and the superiors are obliged under grave obligation to see that this 
publication takes place, with explicit mention of the precept of Canon 
2025, §2, and that all who are in possession of writings shall for- 
ward them to the court. 

The promoter of the faith has the duty to insist on the publica- 
tion of the edict also in other places, where there is hope that some- 
body may be found who has some writing of the servant of God 
(Canon 2043). 

The precept of the local Ordinary binds his subjects and cannot 
directly place an obligation on non-subjects. However, the general 
law of the Church, expressed in Canons 2023-2025, obliges all 
Catholics who have notice of the beatification proceedings to inform 
the tribunal of any important information they have concerning the 
life and character, martyrdom, or miracles of the servant of God, 
and to forward to the court any writings they may have from him, 
and to make known the persons by whom or the places where writ- 
ings of the servant of God are kept. The publication, therefore, of 
the edict of the Ordinary in places outside his jurisdiction serves 
the purpose of making known to the people the pending beatification 
process and reminds them of the obligation which the general law of 
the Church puts on every Catholic to assist the beatification tribunal 
to ascertain the truth when his particular knowledge is of impor- 
tance in any of the investigations instituted by the court. 


Canon 2043 seems to say that, when the servant of God belonged 
to a religious organization, the edict of the Ordinary should be pub- 
lished in every house of that organization. One would think that 
it suffices to publish the edict in the immediate unit of the Religious 
Order or Congregation to which the servant of God belonged, at 
least in Orders and Congregations which extend far and wide over 
the world. Actually the matter seems to be handled in that manner, 
for there have been many beatifications in the Order of Friars 
Minor since the writer belonged to it, and he never heard an an- 
nouncement made concerning the writings or any other part of the 
beatification process, with the exception of the cause of Father Leo 
Heinrichs, O.F.M., whose informative process has been pending for 
several years past in the Diocese of Newark, N. J., and is nearing 
completion at present. 
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Duty of the Ordinary to Search for Writings 
The Ordinary shall search diligently for the writings of a servant 
of God, not only when requested by the postulator, but also ex 
officio. If some writings are found in another diocese, the judge 
shall request the Ordinary of such diocese to make the investigation 
concerning them as required by law, and forward them to him to- 
gether with the acts of his investigation (Canon 2044). 


Original Writings May Be Returned to Owners After Authentic 
Copy Has Been Made 


If some of the possessors desire to retain the autograph writings, 
the notary shall have an authentic copy made of these writings, and 
forwarded to the Sacred Congregation together with the process. 
With regard to writings preserved in libraries and archives, the pre- 
cepts of Canon 2036 are to be observed (Canon 2045). 


When people present letters or any other writings which they 
claim to be the work of the servant of God, an examination has to be 
made by the beatification tribunal to ascertain whether those writings 
are really his or not. Even though it is certain from the handwrit- 
ing that they are his work, the persons who had the writings are to 
be summoned to court and questioned under oath concerning the 
writings. They must explain how they came into possession of 
them; where and how they kept them since they received them; 
whether perhaps they made any alterations, interpolations, etc. ; 
whether they accidentally lost or intentionally destroyed other writ- 
ings of the servant of God; whether they know of any other persons 
who have in their possession writings of the same servant of God. 
After these formalities, if the persons desire to retain the letters and 
other papers valuable to them because of the handwriting of the 
servant of God, the notary of the beatification tribunal may have 
copies made of them, which he has to compare with the originals and 
attest them as authentic. Then the originals may be returned to the 
owners. 


If some manuscript of the servant of God is kept in a library or in: 
archives from which it cannot be removed, the notary of the tri- 
bunal is to get made either a written copy or a photoprint, and he 
shall compare such copy or print with the original and attest in 
writing that it is a true copy. Ifa copy or photoprint cannot be ob- 
tained, the matter is to be referred to the Sacred Congregation of 
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Rites, who shall appoint experts to examine the documents in the 
place where they are kept (cfr. Canon 2036). 


Duties of the Notary Concerning the Writings 

The notary shall make a careful record of the number and nature 
of the writings and of the acts bearing on their search and examina- 
tion. These acts must moreover be subscribed by the Ordinary or 
his delegate and by the promoter of the faith, and must be closed 
with the seal of the Ordinary (Canon 2046). 

As a rule, all the proceedings are conducted by the delegate of the 
Ordinary with two associate judges. The notary keeps the record 
of the acts concerning the search and examination of the writings 
and of the persons who presented the writings, and the notary pre- 
pares a statement or summary of all the writings which have been 
received by the court, and the whole report of all that has been done 
in the process “de scriptis” is signed by the judges, the promoter of 
the faith and the notary, who attests that at the command of the 
judges he has drawn up the report. The seal of the Ordinary is put 
on the package that contains the writings and the acts of the process. 


Duties of the Postulator and of the Superior of a Sisterhood 
Concerning the Writings 


The postulator shall take an oath before the Ordinary that he will 
diligently search for the writings, and after the search has been com- 
pleted that he has truly done so. 

If the servant of God is a woman who belonged to some religious 
organization, the supreme head of the organization or the abbess of 
the monastery shall take the oath that she has diligently searched 
for the writings, that she has given to the court all the writings of 
the servant of God in her possession, and that she does not know of 
any other writings of the servant of God that are in the possession 
of any of her subjects or any other persons (Canon 2047). 

In the first session in which the Ordinary appoints the judges, the 
promoter of the faith and the notary and issues the edict command- 
ing all who have writings of the servant of God to forward them by 
a certain date to the beatification tribunal, all take the oath to fulfill 
their office with due care and to keep the secret. The Ordinary who 
delegates the judges takes the oath to keep the secret; the postulator 
or vice-postulator takes the oath to use all due care and diligence to 
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find the writings of the servant of God and promises that he will 
not deceive the court by any wilful act or failure to act (cfr. Canon 
2037). 

In communities of Sisters who have one of their deceased mem- 
bers before a beatification tribunal, the Mother General of the Order 
or Congregation or the Mother Abbess in independent monasteries 
must take the oath to search for writings which may be in the pos- 
session of their subjects. Both the Mother General and the Sisters 
who have writings of the servant of God must appear in court. If 
they are cloistered Sisters, the tribunal is to go to the Sisters’ house. 


Special Rule on the Process about the Writings 
in Causes of Martyrs 

In beatification causes of martyrs, the search for the writings may 
take place even after the committee for the introduction of the cause 
before the Sacred Congregation has been appointed; the Promoter 
General of the Faith shall give instructions in reference to this search 
(Canon 2048). . 

Ordinarily the process on the writings is the first of the three 
processes in the beatification proceedings which the local Ordinaries 
can institute by their own authority. In those beatification cases in 
which the heroic sanctity of life is the basis for the process, the 
writings of the servant of God are examined by the Holy See before 
anything further is done. After that the process on the life and 
character, virtues and miracles is examined by the Holy See. When 
the Supreme Pontiff at the request of the Cardinals of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites appoints the committee for the introduction 
of the beatification cause, the local Ordinary can do nothing any 
more concerning the cause without explicit permission of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites (cfr. Canon 2084). In the cause of martyrs, 
however, the process for the search and examination of the writings 
may be instituted by the local Ordinary even after the committee for 
the introduction of the cause at the Holy See has been appointed by 
the Supreme Pontiff. Nevertheless, since the Holy See has taken 
charge of the beatification affair, the Promoter General of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites supervises the process “de scriptis’” and issues 
instructions to the local Ordinary concerning the search and ex- 
amination of the writings. 








TOWARDS LOVING THE PSALMS 
By C. C. MartinpAte, S.J., M.A. 


VII. Conscience 

It has very often been alleged against the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures that the “modern conscience” cannot now use them, because 
the Hebrews thought certain things to be right which we now know 
to be Christian-wise wrong (angry revenge, for example), and 
that they keep becoming legalist. Thus we constantly recite the 
Miserere, are struck by its extreme spirituality, observe how God 
requires and the Psalmist asks for a new heart, and indeed that 
animal sacrifices are rejected. Had they been asked for, the Psalm- 
ist would have offered any amount of them: but no—the sacrifice 
that God wants is a chastened, humbled spirit: “They that worship 
Him, must worship Him in spirit and in sincerity.”” And then, one 
may feel, disconcertingly, disappointingly a ritual conclusion is 
tacked on: ‘Wait till Jerusalem be re-built : then shall God have the 
proper sacrifices; then shall they offer Him His due meed of 
bullocks !” 


And in the really lovely Psalm Celi enarrant (xviii), we let our- 
selves gladly go with the current of the Psalmist’s thought, till we 
are suddenly pulled up by the petition (verse 13) : “Cleanse me from 
my un-noticed faults.” Of course, we can pray that in our own 
very legitimate sense: “I haven’t the slightest doubt that I offend 
against Thee a thousand times daily and never notice it—so coarse- 
grained am I, so insensitive, so irresponsive to God’s soft whispers, 
so religiously vulgar, so spiritually fifth-rate. Forgive me! At least 
I acknowledge it! I don’t even know when my Catholic life itself 
is jarring on You, Lord!”’ And that is good. 

But it seems quite certain that the verse really refers to ritual 
mistakes and offenses against ceremonial cleanness, that one might 
commit any number of times a day and never advert to it. By the 
time of Our Lord Jewish religious life had become so officially 
complicated that ordinary people simply had to give up any serious 
attempt to observe all the minutiz that Scribe had declared were 
all-important, and that Pharisee proclaimed that he, and he only, 
properly obeyed. 

More deeply, the Psalmist asks to be forgiven for the sins of his 
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youth (xxiv. 7), done when—as a man well may feel—he did not 
have enough experience really to understand what he was doing. 
And here I venture to interpolate a paragraph. 

We are often told to interpret the Psalms—and this passage 
among others—in a national sense. The sins of one’s “youth” 
mean the bygone offenses of Israel as a whole. This is a very valu- 
able hint, and I think that we ought also to do so. But I am con- 
vinced that “either... or,” “wholly . . . not at all,” and other sharp 
dichotomies, are rarely applicable in human history, and hardly 
ever in the psychological or literary history of the Hebrews. Aris- 
totle himself said that you could not divide hot and cold with an axe; 
and human nature vibrates between shivers and panting. What I 
mean here is, that the Hebrew was extremely conscious of his indi- 
vidual self but also, and at the same time, of his incorporation with 
a number of other men (his fellow-Hebrews) and with many gen- 
erations (all the God-guided Hebrew past). Nothing will make me 
suppose that David, in this Psalm, was thinking exclusively of his 
people and not at all of his own moral history. But I certainly 
do not think that David (or any other typical Hebrew) as a rule 
thought of himself in isolation and apart from the mass of men 
(tribe, nation) with which he was incorporated, and which, in any 
king’s case, he represented. I think this must have been especially 
true when he sang and transmitted a hymn which became a popular 
and perennial possession. 

This gives us a hint about the prophetic passages which we try 
to interpret as of one thing only, especially, in the Old Testament, 
the passages about the “‘suffering servant” in Isaias. We, Catholics, 
tend to think that they refer to a definite individual—as a matter 
of fact, to Our Lord. And we are right. But, then, others come 
and tell us that they refer to Israel as a whole—though the “indi- 
vidualism” of the passages is such that all feel that some one per- 
son must be referred to; and so, to get out of the awkward situation 
of having to confess that a prophecy was made, critics say that Isaias 
was referring to himself. But, rather as in the Psalm I think that 
the Psalmist was beginning with himself and what he was personally 
conscious of, and inevitably went on to think of his people as a 
whole, so in Isaias the prophet may have begun by thinking of the 
people as a whole, but have gone on to narrowing his vision down 
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to a definite Messias, and a suffering one at that—exactly what the 
ordinary Jew could never tolerate to envisage. 

And when I say “begun by,” “gone on to,” even that is inaccu- 
rate. The speaker saw one thing beyond (or rather, within) the 
other all the time. I have ventured before now to use a vulgar 
example: an intelligent woman (yet sufficiently human to look into 
shop-windows!) can see both her own face reflected in the plate- 
glass, and the hat behind it, and in the hat a whole symbol of the 
absurd difference in prices asked from different people, and the 
social problem that this involves, and the destined collapse of the 
present commercial system. The hat may seem to her positively 
soaked in future blood! 

Speaking reverently, and with all due submission to authority, 
I think this is the sort of mentality that you detect in the writings 
of St. Paul (when writing about Anti-Christ, especially to the 
Thessalonians), in St. John, especially in the Apocalypse ; and in Our 
Lord’s own words, when speaking about the siege of Jerusalem and 
the end of the world; and again, when speaking (John, vi) about 
eternal life and the necessity of feeding on Himself. Is He speak- 
ing only of Jerusalem? Only of the ending of an era? Only of 
the consummation of the ages? No. But of all of them, the one 
seen within the other, the further pictured within the immediate. 
The immediate is seen as true on its own level; but truer on a higher 
plane, as including far wider, more universal things; as actually 
meant to be a real, concrete symbol of what is Eternal. Is He speak- 
ing only of the Blessed Sacrament? No. Certainly He is speaking 
of it; but as within the total idea of our eternal life, achieved by 
our total incorporation with Himself, which begins by faith and ends 
with the formation of the perfect Body of Christ—towards which 
Holy Communion is a supreme-yet-intermediate method. For once, 
the Way, the Goal, and the Life are identical. 

Hence with great respect for both Catholic and other critics, I 
cannot feel that, in Psalms such as I have quoted, the Psalmist is 
to be taken as speaking only of himself, or only of the nation. 

Now the sense of need for interior sincerity is suggested in the 
Psalms by their constant reference to lies. Such references are too 
numerous to reckon. Psalm xi is, however, a very good example. 
Diminute sunt veritates—truth, loyalty, have absolutely vanished 
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from among men. Each tells lies to his neighbor: their lips are 
liars. In corde et corde locuti sunt—they speak with two hearts: 
they say one thing and mean another. They say: “We shall boast 
and speak as we please. Our lips belong to us and no one else. 
Who is our master?” How ditferent are the words of the Lord 
Himself! Eloquia casta... pura; silver tried in the fire, clean from 
dross, seven times refined! 

But the Psalm that shows how deeply the Psalmist felt his per- 
sonal responsibility for sin and non-sin, is surely the thirty-first. It 
begins with a positive outburst about the happiness of the man whose 
sins are forgiven, to whom God imputes no sin, in whose soul there 
is no cheating. Till he confessed, the Psalmist was miserable: the 
thorn, says the Latin, was still sticking in him and his wound was 
festering ; he positively writhed in his discomfort. But then he con- 
fessed, and was pardoned. And, therefore, let everyone else who 
has sinned do the same! Don’t be obstinate! Don’t be like horse 
or mule—the restive, rearing horse; the stubborn mule with its ears 
back. ... They have to have force used if you are to manage them. 
Ah! don’t be like that to God! 

Nonne Deo subiecta erit anima mea? Though this Psalm (lxi) 
is directly concerned with confidence, yet the notion of complete 
submissiveness to God underlies and accompanies it. While a man 
is wealthy and in high honor, he does not realize his essential little- 
ness finally expressed in his death; he is as dense as the brute beasts 
(the Hebrew simply says that he does not abide; he is no better 
than the beasts, he dies as they do, cfr. xlviii, 13, 21). But Psalm 
cxvili says definitely that “it was good for me that Thou didst 
humble me,” that so I might learn Thy law (71); and, “before I 
suffered, I sinned” (67). Nor is it hard to find the Psalmist so 
anxious to be interiorly purified that he positively asks for the divine 
discipline; though, “let us be glad of the days in which Thou didst 
humble us” (Ixxxix. 15), more probably should be: ‘Make us glad, 
in compensation for the days of sorrow.” 

We will allude to three more Psalms which, while not precisely 
dealing with conscience as such, yet can strengthen the sense of the 
innermost dependence of man upon God very effectively. 

Psalm cxxxviii, Domine, probasti me: the Lord tests and tries 
the Psalmist to the very depths of his being; He knows whether he 
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sits or arises, travels or takes rest; He puts his whole life, says the 
Hebrew vividly, through a sieve. Not a thought of his but God 
instantly knows; not a word comes to his lips without God’s being 
aware of it. Impossible to escape, even if one would, from that 
all-presence. If he should climb heaven-high, there is God: should 
he “make his bed” in Sheol itself, there still is He. Should he speed, 
as the rapid dawn does, to the extreme horizon (nay, beyond all 
seas ), there would God’s hand take hold of him. Nor can darkness 
hide him: to God darkness is no different from the day. Every part 
of his body is under God’s control; it was He who formed him even 
in the womb. God contemplated him while he was still unformed: 
He wrote down all his days before so much as one of them had 
dawned! And the Psalmist ends by begging God to examine him 
yet more closely, and see if there be any track for sin within him, 
and to put him in the path that leads to everlasting wellbeing. 

Psalm xlix has its affinity with what we have just quoted, because 
in it God proclaims the counterpart to His all-presence—his terrible 
aloofness. God, in full panoply of thunder and lightning, summons 
earth and heaven, and His chosen people in particular, to come before 
Him for instruction. He does not rebuke them for their ceaseless 
sacrifices, but He has no need of them. Nor would He go taking 
cattle from any herd of theirs: 

“For Mine is every wild beast in the forest—Mine the cattle in 
the hills. I know every bird of heaven—and Mine is all the beauty 
of the fields. Were I hungry, I would not need to tell thee—for 
Mine is the earth and all that therein is. What! do J eat the flesh 


of bulls, or drink the blood of goats! Nay—say thanks unto God; 
and so fulfill thy vows unto the Highest!” 


Then terribly He turns to the sinner : 


“Why repeatest thou My laws, and takest My covenant up upon 
thy tongue? And all the while thou hatest My instruction, and 
castest My words behind thee. If thou seest a thief, thou runnest 
off with him; and throwest in thy lot with the adulterers.” 


And God concludes by reémphasizing the only true sacrifice—that 
of the heart’s praise. 

This Psalm certainly probes deeply. So terribly, in fact, does it 
stir the conscience that—almost for the sake of our own pacification 
—we end by alluding to Psalm cii, perhaps the loveliest in the 
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Psalter. Yes, we sin; yes, even we who are of His chosen people, 
with whom He has struck a covenant better than that to which He 
was so faithful with faithless Israel—we sin. But He pardons all 
these our sins .. . healing all our sicknesses . . . not requiting us ac- 
curately because of our wrongdoing nor paying us back for our im- 
piety. High as the heaven is built above the earth, so firm, so widely 
overarching hath He established His lovingkindness over those who 
worship Him. Far as dawn is from dusk, so far He sets our sins 
from us. Yes, asa father pities his weak little children, so God pities 
us. Even though this Psalm may not start from a sense of individual 
gratitude and trust (though I think it does), it provokes them. How 
could a man sing this hymn, without his deepest heart awakening and 
giving itself wholly to its God? 


or 

















SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOLS 


By Paut E. Camppett, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“Christian education takes in the whole aggregate of human life, physi- 
cal and spiritual, intellectual and moral, individual, domestic and social, not 
with a view of reducing it in any way, but in order to elevate, regulate and 
perfect it in accordance with the example and teaching of Christ. Hence, 
the true Christian, product of Christian education, is the supernatural man 
who thinks, judges and acts constantly and consistently in accordance with 
right reason illumined by the supernatural light of the example and teach- 
ing of Christ; in other words, to use the current term, the true and finished 
man of character.”—Pope Pius XI. 


Social legislation and social reconstruction are born of social 
thinking. We have the proof of this in the history of the world 
after the publication of the memorable document of Pope Leo XIII 
(May 15, 1891), his Encyclical Rerum Novarum. We refer with 
pride to the beneficial effects due to this Encyclical. Successive 
Popes have reiterated its doctrines and adapted them to changing 
times. The bishops of the Catholic world have been equally zealous 
to interpret it and apply it to the conditions of their own countries. 
Christian scholars have made it the basis of Christian social science. 
Social science courses in schools and colleges and study clubs among 
various groups have put it into public life. Conferences and con- 
ventions have helped to make it a part of the intellectual heritage, 
the social science, the legal system of our time. Nations have seem- 
ingly derived international labor principles from its clear statements. 
The Encyclical has afforded the opportunity for popular education 
in Christian ideals. It has awakened the world to a sense of the 
dignity of human personality, and has given concrete expression to 
the rights and the duties of the working people. 

“Under the guidance and in the light of Leo’s Encyclical,” writes 
Pope Pius XI, “there was evolved a truly Christian social science, 
which continues to be fostered and enriched daily by the tireless 
labors of those picked men whom We have named the auxiliaries of 
the Church. They do not allow it to remain hidden in learned 
obscurity, but bring it forth into the full view of public life, as is 
clearly shown by the valuable and well-frequented courses found in 
Catholic universities, academies and seminaries, by social congresses 
and ‘weeks’ held at frequent intervals and with gratifying success, 
by study circles, by sound and timely publications spread far and 
wide.” 
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Leaders and scholars outside Catholic unity hailed Leo XIII as 
the watchman on the tower whose purpose and function it was to 
integrate Catholic principles of sociology with the intellectual heri- 
tage of the human race. Non-Catholic books and journals, legisla- 
tive assemblies and courts of justice, gave due recognition to the 
clear statement of the Holy Father and advocated the Catholic truths 
so vigorously proclaimed by him. Pope Pius XI refers to the fact 
that many conclusions arrived at by the rulers of the leading nations 
in their effort to restore peace after the Great War, “agreed so per- 
fectly with the principles and warnings of Leo XIII as to seem ex- 
pressly deduced from them,” He hails the document of Leo XIII 
as “a standard set up unto the nations,” and as “the Magna Charta 
on which all Christian activities in social matters are ultimately 
based.” 

The world at large, as it became better and better acquainted with 
Leo’s Encyclical, was influenced more and more by it. The propaga- 
tion of the principles contained therein came to have a marked and 
increasing influence upon the elaboration of social and economic sci- 
ence in accordance with the conditions of our age. There can be no 
doubt that under a democratic form of government it becomes im- 
perative for all citizens to be thoroughly grounded in the true princi- 
ples of social and economic reform. This work of education cannot 
be begun too early and cannot be continued too long. It is, of 
course, true that the immature child can grasp little of the principles 
of economics and of their application. But in the view of world 
experience since the issuance of the Leonine Encyclical we must now 
realize that we, as Catholic educators, have neglected an opportunity. 
We have failed to correlate the Holy Father’s statement of economic 
principles, in so far as they refer to moral issues, with our teaching 
of religion at the earliest possible point in the religious education of 
the child. Certainly elementary instruction of such a nature should 
find a place in the common school curriculum as early as the study 
of history or civics. It is, perhaps, by a proper presentation of his- 
tory that we can best convey to the developing mind of the child 
the importance of the moral issue in the development of social and 
economic science. 

Until very recently history was little more than a record of mili- 
tary manceuvers. School historians of the present give more em- 
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phasis to other vital factors in the development of human civiliza- 
tion. But from the standpoint of the economist or the moralist his- 
tory has been a subject apart. It is high time that manuals of 
school history allot more space and give more emphasis to the eco- 
nomic history of man. 

This phase of history can be presented in such a way as to impress 
thoroughly upon the mind of the school child the true guiding princi- 
ples of social and economic science. In our Catholic schools par- 
ticularly it should be the constant effort of our textbook writers and 
teachers of history to acquaint the child with the magnificent part 
that the Church has taken in the protection of the workingman and 
the securing of his rights. We should not allow him to grow up 
in an atmosphere that assumes that all present principles and prac- 
tices in the economic sphere are correct. There has been and there 
still is to some extent about us an atmosphere of Liberalism that 
accepts a number of fundamental sophistries—for instance, that 
every free contract is a fair contract, that the individual has every 
opportunity to rise in the economic scale through free competition, 
that Capitalism is independent of justice and the moral law gener- 
ally, that there is in the present system an invisible guiding hand, 
a sort of capitalistic providence, that presides over the destiny of 
nations and of individuals. 

Many industrial leaders, politicians and economists persist in ac- 
cepting the ethics of Liberalism. In the face of the present emer- 
gency they propose nothing better in the main than a mere continu- 
ance of the futile process of trying to produce prosperity by creating 
new industries, expanding credit, cheapening money, spreading 
work, shortening hours of labor, or establishing unemployment in- 
surance. Far from repudiating the policy of laissez faire, they seek 
to perpetuate present evils by giving free scope to production and 
credit without any thought of distribution and consumption. 

Obviously the intricacies of economic science involved in the so- 
lution of problems thus suggested are beyond the comprehension of 
the immature pupil. But the proper teaching of history gives the 
Catholic teacher an opportunity to impress upon the mind of the 
child, even before he has completed the grades, a number of the 
cardinal principles of social and economic science so clearly formu- 
lated in the two great Encyclicals, Rerum Novarum of Pope Leo 
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XIII and Quadragesimo Anno of Pope Pius XI. It may be futile 
to place such a work in the hands of a body of teachers that have 
practically no training in economics. The inevitability of gradual- 
ness operates very forcefully in the revision of textbooks. Here 
we make haste slowly. Perhaps in the interim, until history text- 
books can be properly revised, we may best serve the interests of the 
child by placing in his hands a digest of the simple principles of 
economics. This digest might well take the form of the “Civics 
Catechism,” issued some years ago by the Department of Education 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The teaching of the 
aforesaid principles can be easily correlated with the teaching of the 
Catechism, small or large. Under the heading of the seventh com- 
mandment, for instance, the skillful teacher can convey to the child 
some comprehension of the proper application of the simple princi- 
ples of economics. 

When the grade school pupil becomes a high school student, the 
time is ripe for a further development of the relationship between 
economics and morality. The high school teacher will protest that 
the offerings of the high school are already an overload. But is no 
revision possible? ‘When I find,” writes former U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Cooper, “that more than three-fourths of the 
high school work of 1,000 prospective teachers in 24 universities 
and colleges has been in the fields of English, foreign languages, 
mathematics and history, and that approximately a third of their 
college work is in these fields, rather remote from present-day prob- 
lems, I wonder whether we shall prove also to be without the lead- 
er which the age demands.” The forward-looking advocate of 
social and economic science will defend its inclusion in the modern 
high school curriculum, even though this may require the elimina- 
tion of some traditional but far less useful offering. 

History affords an excellent vehicle for social principles also in 
the secondary school. In the teaching of the history of the Middle 
Ages the guilds can be presented, not as so many relics of a dead 
past, but as economic organizations that minister justly to the work- 
ingman. Make the student understand that the destruction of these 
guilds ruined social organizations that were valuable in promoting 
the peace, harmony, liberty and prosperity of the people. Today we 
have left only individuals and the State. The student learns that 
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there has been too much concentration of power in governmental 
and non-governmental groups, that the State has taken on functions 
that could more easily be performed by organized social groups of 
people. He comes to look upon the period of the guilds as the golden 
age of human labor. Fallible human nature could not construct a 
perfect instrument for the promotion of social justice, but it is diffi- 
cult to prove that the workingman has fared as well at dny period 
since the destruction of the guilds. 

The Protestant Reformation and the Industrial Revolution, be- 
ginning in the latter part of the eighteenth century, brought about 
a new order of things that has resulted in the capitalistic system of 
the present day. Human greed has allowed the principles of Liber- 
alism to dominate economic life. In the properly organized course 
the student learns of the intervention of the Church in both social 
and economic questions, in so far as they refer to moral issues. In 
the words of Pope Pius XI, “the Church never can relinquish her 
God-given task of interposing her authority, not indeed in technical 
matters, for which she has neither the equipment nor the mission, 
but in all those that have a bearing on moral conduct.” The teacher 
endeavors to give the high school student some grasp of the fallacies 
of Karl Marx, and a grasp likewise of the constructive intervention 
of such heroes as Bishop von Ketteler and Windthorst in Germany, 
of Cardinal Manning in England and of Cardinal Gibbons in Amer- 
ica, who courageously defended (1888) the Knights of Labor 
against the threatened condemnation of the Holy See. If the stu- 
dent studies the doctrines enunciated by these great champions, he 
will readily understand that they united in giving inspiration to that 
great statesman, Pope Leo XIII, in the writing of his famous En- 
cyclical on the Condition of Labor (May 15, 1891). 

It is, perhaps, asking too much of the immature high school stu- 
dent to take up and read the Rerum Novarum and the Quadragesimo 
Axumo, but the text on high school religion should certainly include 
some exposition of these two documents. To the best of our knowl- 
edge there is at present no high-school religion text that attempts 
this save Father Campion’s “Catholic Action.” He devotes over 
100 pages of this 500-page text to two chapters that embody an ex- 
position and an application of the two Papal Encyclicals. These 
chapters are respectively “Catholic Action and the Industrial Prob- 
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lem” and “The Economic Organization of Society and the Mystical 
Body of Christ.” The vocabulary of this text is well accommodated 
to the grasp of the high school student, and the author quotes, para- 
phrases, and expounds the Encyclicals to good effect. A careful 
reading of the “Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction” will 
give the student further comprehension of the American economic 
problem and its solution. This pronouncement, based upon the prin- 
ciples of charity and justice that have always been held and taught 
by the Catholic Church, gave practical proposals for the solution of 
the great problems that faced us at the end of the Great War and 
are yet in great part unsolved. It is an adaptation of Christian 
principles and Christian traditional teaching to the social and indus- 
trial conditions and needs of our own time. 

If the student carries his study of economics to the college level, 
he can safely accept the pronouncements of modern economists only 
in the light of the clear guidance afforded him by a knowledge of the 
Rerum Novarum and the Quadragesimo Anno. All improvements 
in labor conditions during the past forty years have been directed 
along the lines laid down by Pope Leo XIII. The economic policies 
of all the leading nations have been consciously or unconsciously 
influenced by Rerum Novarum. Father Husslein, S.J., has given 
invaluable help to the general reader and to the Catholic college stu- 
dent of economics through the publication of his interpretative study 
of the two Encyclicals. “The Christian Social Manifesto” (1931) 
gives a bird’s-eye view of the economic history of the past one hun- 
dred years. The learned author gives proper attention to other 
Papal pronouncements that cast additional light on the vexed social 
question, particularly to the Letter of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council on Industrial Associations, containing a summary of the 
positive teachings of the Holy See on labor unions and employers’ 
organizations. Modern courses in college religion, notably Dr. 
Cooper’s “Religion Outlines for Colleges,” give due recognition to 
the Catholic student’s requirements in the field of social and economic 
science. 

Nor can we here neglect to give consideration to the need of em- 
bodying a course in Christian social science in the curriculum of our 
diocesan teacher-training institutions. Christian social science is a 
practical application of principles that have a fundamental relation 
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with the teaching of religion. In our haste to keep pace with secular 
teacher-training institutions we have unfortunately neglected the 
proper training of the teacher of religion. Any adequate preparation 
of the teacher of religion must today include a course in Christian 
social science. The Catholic teacher of today must lead his or her 
pupils or students to Catholic social thinking, else there can be no 
Catholic social reconstruction. 

It is not strictly within the scope of this paper to comment upon 
the need of the clergy being well grounded in economic principles 
and their application. The priest is the leader of his people. His 
lips must guard wisdom. His knowledge must enable him to guide 
his people aright in any conflict of economic and moral issues. Ob- 
viously the seminary that neglects to give students of philosophy and 
theology an adequate course in social science fails to fulfill its mis- 
sion. Seminaries throughout the world have accepted in the present 
crisis the trust that the Holy Father has reposed in them. The 
seminary in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati offers to its students of 
philosophy a course in special ethics in which a semester is devoted 
to the thorough study of the two great Encyclicals. The philosopher 
who has not learned in his college days the wealth of wisdom con- 
tained in “The Christian Social Manifesto” of Father Husslein, 
would do well to read and study this work. But no private study 
will absolve the seminary today from its duty of formal instruction 
in economic science. Paraphrasing the words of Pius XI, all candi- 
dates for the priesthood must be adequately prepared to meet the 
task imposed upon the clergy by intense study of social matters. 

The Holy Father, at the conclusion of Quadragesimo Anno, in- 
sists upon the necessity for universal training in Christian social 
science, because we are today confronted with a world which in large 
measure has almost fallen back into paganism. Whole classes of 
men have denied Christ. It is the duty of the clergy to gather and 
train from among their very ranks auxiliary soldiers of the Church, 
men who know their mentality and aspirations, and who with kindly 
fraternal charity will be able to win their hearts. Representative 


workingmen and representative employers, properly instructed by 
the Church, will alone be able to effect the work of social reconstruc- 
tion. The task of seeking, selecting and training these lay apostles 
devolves upon the clergy. 
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Pope Pius XI addresses the clergy directly in the concluding para- 
graphs of Quadragesimo Anno. “It is particularly necessary, Ven- 
erable Brethren, that they whom you specially select and devote to 
this work should show themselves endowed with a keen sense of 
justice, ready to oppose with real manly constancy unjust claims and 
unjust actions; that they avoid every extreme with consummate pru- 
dence and discretion ; above all, that they may be thoroughly imbued 
with the charity of Christ, which alone has power to incline hearts 
and wills firmly and gently to the laws of equity and justice. This 
course, already productive of success in the past, we must follow 
now with alacrity. Further, We earnestly exhort in the Lord the 
beloved sons who are chosen for this task, to devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to the formation of the men intrusted to them. In 
the execution of this most priestly and apostolic work, let them 
make opportune use of the powerful resources of Christian training, 
by instructing youth, by founding Christian associations, by forming 
study circles on Christian lines.” The Holy Father here recommends 
the use of the Spiritual Exercises, a most precious means of personal 
and of social reforms. “In that school of the spirit not only are 
excellent Christians formed, but real apostles of every state of life 
are trained and enkindled with the fire of the heart of Christ. From 
that school they will go forth, as the Apostles from the Cenacle in 
Jerusalem, strong in faith, unconquerable in steadfastness under 
trials, aflame with zeal, eager only for the spread in every way of the 
kingdom of Christ.” 


’ 





















ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Converts from Heresy and Absolution from Censures 


Question: A woman doubtfully baptized in a non-Catholic denomination 
is instructed and received into the Church. She makes her profession of 
the Catholic Faith and abjuration of heresy, and is conditionally absolved 
from the censure as provided in the Roman Ritual. Conditional baptism is 
administered and sacramental confession made with conditional absolution. 
Now, if in the confession some sin should be acknowledged to which a 
censure is attached (e.g., abortion), what is to be done? Is she absolved 
from the censure because of the absolution given after the abjuration of 
heresy, or is a convert free from the censure before joining the Church, 


or excused from it through ignorance? PARocHus. 


Answer: The absolution from the censure given after the profes- 
sion of the Catholic Faith and the abjuration of heresy has reference 
only to the excommunication, a penalty for heresy. To the question 
whether baptized non-Catholics are bound by the laws of the Catholic 
Church, the answer is that they are bound, unless the Church ex- 
plicitly exempts them from some of her regulations. Those who 
believe that Christ established only one religious organization with 
authority in His name to attend to the affairs of the souls of men, 
and that this organization is the Catholic Church, must answer the 
question as we answered it above. There is only one baptism in 
Christ, and St. Paul states very plainly that no matter who performs 
the ceremony of baptism, it is Christ who baptizes or gives the grace 
of regeneration through His work of redemption (I Cor., i. 12, 13). 
Actually the adherents of other Christian denominations pay no at- 
tention to the laws of the Catholic Church, and the Catholic Church 
does not interfere with them so long as they stay away from her; 
but when they join the Church, or when they want to marry Cath- 
olics, the Church necessarily has to concern herself about them. 


Though many Protestants are not validly baptized, still if they 
profess a Christian religion and are commonly considered baptized, 
the regulations of the Church are applied to them whenever they 
come into the Church or contract marriage with Catholics. Must 
the Catholic rule on censures be applied to converts? If they were 
not validly baptized, they are certainly not under the rules of the 
Church. If they are commonly considered Christians, they are sub- 
ject to the rules of the Church even though their baptism be doubt- 
ful. It seems that the fact of a baptism having been attempted 
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should be certain before one can speak of a person having become a 
subject of the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church; the validity of the 
baptism received may be doubtful. There is at least an apparent in- 
corporation into the spiritual -society, the Church. Such member- 
ship would ordinarily subject them to the censures of the Church, 
and the Roman Ritual (Supplementum pro Provinctis Americe 
Septentrionalis Federate) for the reception of converts from Chris- 
tian sects prescribes the abjuration of heresy and the absolution from 
the censure. 

Practically there is no difficulty about the censure for the sin of 
abortion or any other offense which the Code of Canon Law punishes 
with a censure, because ignorance excuses from the censures (cfr. 
Canon 2229, §3, n. 1), and it is reasonable to assume that ordinarily 
the convert was ignorant of those regulations of the Church. One 
may object and ask why then must we insist on absolution from cen- 
sure because of heresy when the convert knows nothing more about 
that censure than he knows of other censures. There is a difference 
between a public profession of faith contrary to the teaching of the 
Church and sins committed in one’s private life. The one is a public 
affair ; the other is a matter of conscience only. In public violations 
of the rules of the Church the public authority cannot but judge that 
the violation was done with full knowledge, and the burden of proof 
that it was done in good faith rests with the one who appears to be 
guilty. In many instances he may not be able to prove good faith, 
and he will be considered guilty. In the forum of conscience, the 
Sacrament of Penance, the rule is that the penitent is his own accuser 
and defender, and if he sincerely asserts that he acted in good faith 
so far as censures are concerned, his statement must be taken as the 
truth. There is, therefore, a great difference between the external 
forum and the sacramental forum. 


May a Catholic Marriage be Witnessed in an Airplane? 


Question: Unknown to anyone except the witnesses and the couple, the 
marriage was performed in the parish house and immediately after the cere- 
mony the couple with the assistant pastor went up in the air by plane where 
a certain ring ceremony was performed or at least attempted. The particu- 
lars were the following: a non-Catholic man who is a pilot wanted to marry 
a Catholic girl. Their wish was to have the ceremony performed in the air. 
The pastor did not take kindly to the idea, which caused some disturbance 
and even a threat that the couple would go to another minister who would 
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perform the ceremony in the air. So to solve the problem, the pastor did as 
described above. The public was left under the impression that the entire 
ceremony was performed in the air. What is to be thought of this mode of 
acting, and what is the attitude of the Church concerning such air mar- 


riages ? SACERDOS. 


Answer: If we remember correctly, we have read in the daily news 
of marriages during an airplane flight, but they were not Catholic 
marriages. It is not surprising when non-Catholics make a play- 
thing of marriage, for it means nothing to very many of them except 
to secure the protection of the State for living together as husband 
and wife. Married today and divorced in a few months and mar- 
ried again as soon as the divorce decree becomes final, and a repeti- 
tion of the some procedure over and over again—that is what we 
read in the daily news. Unfortunately many Catholics follow the 
trend of the times in this matter, and they drop out of the Church 
unless for some reason or another the matrimonial court of the 
diocese can establish a solid reason why the first marriage was not 
valid before God and the Church. There surely were unhappy mar- 
riages before divorce became common, but who will deny that there 
are more miserable and degrading marriages today than there were 
in the past? 

The Catholic Church wants Catholic marriages witnessed in the 
church, and urges marriages with the Nuptial Mass. Mixed mar- 
riages should not be celebrated in a church, and the diocesan statutes 
usually prescribe that the ceremony take place in the rectory. The 
Code of Canon Law only rules that mixed marriages should not be 
witnessed in a church, but does not appoint a place, leaving this to the 
bishop of the diocese to regulate (cfr. Canon 1109). In some ex- 
traordinary case the local Ordinary may permit the celebration of 
marriage in a private house. That is the extent of the bishop’s 
authority in the law of the Church and it ought to suffice. Mar- 
fiages in an airplane or in an airship are entirely uncalled for, and 
do not give the ceremony the religious respect that the Church wants 
to be given to it. There is no reason to think that the Church will 
eventually make some regulations concerning marriages in the air. 
For a great many years we have had good ocean service and even 
chapels on the large steamships, and yet the Church has made no 


general regulation to provide for marriages during the voyage. The 
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Church does accommodate rules and regulations to the changing 
times and circumstances where there is no principle of faith or 
morality involved, but she does so only for good and sufficient rea- 
sons. There is no need of changing the rules of the Church on the 
place where marriage is to be celebrated. The frivolous fancies of 
the ultra-modern Catholics are not worthy of attention by the 
Church. They may even threaten to abandon the Church if their 
whims are not seconded by the Church. Most probably they have 
already in their hearts separated themselves from the divinely ap- 
pointed guide of the souls of men, and retain only an exterior and 
meaningless union with the Church. It was not good policy to allow 
even the appearance of a Catholic marriage in the airplane. Nothing 
is gained thereby, and much is lost in so far as the Church is con- 
cerned. There is no need here to enter on the problem of jurisdic- 
tion, territory, etc., important for the validity of the marriage. We 
do not know what rule the Holy See would apply if actually a priest 
should marry people in the air in a plane or an airship. It might be 
the last marriage the Church would allow him to witness. Sancta 
sancte tractanda. 


Language Parishes versus Territorial 


Question: Parish A is a national parish. People belonging to it helped 
to contribute towards its foundation by donating building funds. Before 
church and school are finished, some of the people belonging to the limits of 
parish A are told they must now join the new parish B, which is established 
as a territorial parish, though the rector of parish B speaks the same foreign 
language. They have belonged to parish A for six years, and resent the 
change and insist on continuing to go to parish A. They send the children 
to the same parish for instructions, but owing to the controversy some of 
the children are eleven and twelve years of age and have not yet made 
their first Holy Communion because the pastor of parish A is afraid to admit 
them. May the parents and their children continue as members of the 


language parish? PASTOR. 


Answer: The precepts and regulations of the general law must be 
observed by all, bishop, priest and people. When there is no general 
rule on some matter in ecclesiastical affairs, the local Ordinary has 
authority to decree what is to be done. If his ruling is considered 
unfair and unusually harsh, every Catholic is given leave by the 
general law of the Church to have recourse to the Holy See for an 
equitable adjustment. 
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What are the rules of Canon Law on language parishes? The 
Code states that without authorization from the Holy See no lan- 
guage parishes can be established, and that nothing may be changed 
concerning those already in existence when the Code of Canon Law 
became effective. If these rules are applied to a language parish and 
its relation to territorial parishes in the same town or city, one must 
admit that the language parish is the proper parish for all the people 
of that particular language, no matter in what parish of the town or 
city they may reside. Though they are urged to join the territorial 
parish in which they live when they have acquired a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the English language, they have a right to consider the 
language parish their own and cannot be forced to abandon it. The 
fact that the priest of the territorial language happens to know the 
language of the people who by right belong to the foreign language 
parish, does not alter the case. This being so, we wonder why our 
correspondent asks whether those people may continue to go to the 
foreign language parish. The status of that parish would be con- 
siderably changed if the people of that language were not permitted 
to consider that parish their own. Since the promulgation of the 
Code, the status of the foreign language parishes cannot be changed 
without permission from the Holy See. 


Concerning Some Irregularities for Ordination 


Question: Is a layman who has had the misfortune to commit a sin of im- 
purity with minors under the age of sixteen barred from the reception of 
Orders because he automatically incurs the infamy of law, as you say in 
your “Practical Commentary” when speaking of irregularities which bar a 
man from ordination? It seems to be too severe a rule when the sin was 
secret and committed perhaps years ago to force a young man to make 
almost a public acknowledgment of his unworthiness to be ordained. 
Though he can drop out of the seminary without giving any reason, or 
pretend to leave because he has changed his mind and does not want to go 
on, nevertheless he cannot escape the feeling that others suspect something 
else, especially when he seemed to be satisfactory both in his conduct in 
the seminary and in his studies. Will you please explain? SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 984, n.5, makes the infamy of law an irregularity 
ex defectu. Infamy of law is incurred either automatically through 
the operation of law or by sentence of the competent ecclesiastical 
authorities. The Code of Canon Law permits the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities to inflict the infamy of law in those cases only in which the 
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law explicitly states that it may or must be declared against those 
guilty of the offenses which the Code of Canon Law punishes with 
that penalty. The cases in which infamy of law is contracted imme- 
diately by the very commission of an offense are very few, namely: 
(1) abuse of consecrated hosts in the manner specified in Canon 
2320; (2) abuse of the bodies of the dead or of the graves by theft 
and other evil purposes (Canon 2328) ; (3) laying violent hands on 
the Supreme Pontiff, Cardinals and Legates of the Holy See (Canon 
2343); (4) persons engaging in a duel and their seconds (Canon 
2351, §2); (5) bigamists, that is, persons bound by the bond of 
marriage who attempt another marriage, even a mere civil marriage 
(Canon 2356); (6) lay persons who have been legitimately con- 
demned for a sin of impurity with minors under sixteen years of age, 
or for rape, sodomy, incest, or traffic in vice (Canon 2357, §1). It 
is this last case to which our correspondent refers. There is this 
peculiar rule of the Code about the last case of infamy of law that 
it is automatically incurred, not by the very fact of committing the 
offense but by the fact that one has been legitimately condemned for 
the offense by a competent court, civil or ecclesiastical. We say civil 
or ecclesiastical, because both courts are competent to proceed against 
a Catholic lay person for the above-mentioned offenses. There is no 
need of declaring the penalty of infamy of law in the case, for it 
follows automatically after the legitimate condemnation for one of 
those offenses. 

From what has been said, it is evident that a young man who had 
the misfortune of committing a sin of impurity with a boy or gir 
under the age of sixteen does not incur the infamia iuris unless the 
offense has been brought before the court and he has been found 
guilty. Here occurs the question of how old the person must be who 
sins with minors under sixteen years in order that Canon 2357 may 
be applied. Evidently he or she should be older than sixteen years, 
because the law of Canon 2357 supposes a special malice in the 
offense because of the tender age of the one under sixteen years. 
How much older must the one be, and is the age of majority (twenty- 
one) required? There is no answer to this question in the Code, nor 
in the commentators of the former Canon Law, because with the 
exception of rape and bigamy the irregularity for. other sins against 


purity is new in the Code. A goodly number of commentators on 
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the Code whom we have consulted do not raise the question. While 
it is fairly certain that the one party must be over sixteen years of 
age, it does not seem necessary that he be twenty-one years old, for 
there is no indication of that requirement in Canon 2357. It is a 
matter of indifference whether the younger person freely consented, 
or perhaps first tempted the older one; it suffices that he sinned with 
the younger one. The secret offense is punishable in Canon Law, 
and the ecclesiastical court can proceed against a man provided the 
commission of the offense can be proved. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


Re “The Cross-Annunciation”’ 


Rev. Editors: 


The January number of THe Homicetic AND PasToRAL REvIEw 
contained an article on “The Cross-Annunciation,” this article appear- 
ing in the communications from your readers. Looking at the article 
carefully because the matter involved so vitally concerns us, we noticed 
that the communication from F. Jos. M. was a dissenting opinion from 
the position taken by your esteemed magazine in the article wherein 
you commended our work, “The Cross-Annunciation.” 

We are rather astonished at the assertive attitude of your corre- 
spondent and at the dogmatic manner and method he assumes. He 
appears to think there is not anything to discuss, his attitude being that 
the entire subject belongs in that well-known category of things that 
have been finally decided and of which nothing new can be said. If 
this position of your correspondent were correct, there would indeed 
have been no occasion for the production of our work. 

Personally, we may say that we are much gratified because of the 
position your magazine takes and which your correspondent quotes, 
which is: “For his thesis the author advances good and solid arguments 
from the Scriptures and from the Fathers.” We are indeed highly 
gratified because of this commendation, and it is certainly incumbent 
upon us to say something to show that your worthy magazine was not 
in error when it thus commended our work. 

We desire particularly to call attention to the point that the “good 
and solid arguments” are “from the Scriptures and from the Fathers”— 
the places certainly from which good and solid arguments are to be 
obtained. 

Our work has met with very kindly reception, and we wish to say 
that those who have commended us and sustained our position are in 
accord with the censor and the others of authority by whose permission 
the work was published. This brings us to the assertion that our work, 
being under such auspices, is at this moment one of the things that are, 
and is in the condition of a proposition that has been approved. 

In addition to those who have given authoritative sanction and ap- 
proval for its printing, we are pleased to state that the book possesses 
the unqualified commendation of Cardinal Lépicier and others. We 
quote the Cardinal by name, because later we wish to quote from what 
he said in a communication concerning our work. 

We are relating this with some explicitness to show that your worthy 
magazine is amply sustained in its commendation, and also to bring out 
the point rather forcefully that the thesis of the book, while it may be 
discussed and analyzed with full liberty, is now in such a position that 
no one can summarially dismiss it as being improper, erroneous, or 
absurd. 
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“The Cross-Annunciation,” which was at one time in the hands of 
its censors, is now in the hands of the public. It was acceptable to 
the censors and it is acceptable to the public. Many going through its 
pages have seen something with which they were pleased and by which 
they were edified. Considering who these are who have had such pleas- 
ant experience in reading the work, we must say that if your corre- 
spondent, F. Jos. M., saw as his letter reports, he was indeed rather 
unfortunate, for we cannot for a moment believe that his vision is 
superior to the vision of those who have commended it. We cannot 
indeed believe that he saw what others have seen and what is really 
there. We suggest, therefore, that your correspondent, holding in 
mind the Scriptures and the Fathers and the Encyclicals and realizing 
the position our book has already attained, take upon himself the task 
of reading the book again. 


While your correspondent, F. Jos. M., does some particularizing, it 
appears that he has a certain background of thought which is quite con- 
trary to the idea held by the book. And it seems it is from this, rather 
than from any particulars, that his objections arise. This other way 
of looking at the matter, which is indeed a contrast to our view, is the 
way that he looks upon the subject of consent. We will admit that, if 
his view of consent were correct, then both we and all our supporters 
would be in error. This topic, in its various phases, has been carefully 
discussed in the book, and our discussion must have come under the 
scrutiny of those who have sustained us. We are willing to state that 
this subject is as important to us as your correspondent thinks it to be; 
and we are pleased that our position has been adequately sustained. 

From Cardinal Lépicier—who, having read the book, “The Cross- 
Annunciation,” offered us his wholehearted commendation—we quote 
the following for the only and very particular reason that it bears upon 
the idea of consent: “As to the consent, just as Mary complied fully 
with the word of the Angel and so begot the Son of God in her im- 
maculate womb, so now she consents with all the ardor of her will to the 
new office entrusted to her and, as St. John has it, ‘from that hour the 
disciple took her to his own’—which implies, between Mary and John, 
a mutual correspondence of love and tender care. The human mother- 
hood of Mary is, therefore, a fundamental truth in the Catholic dogma.” 
This statement from the Cardinal is by no means a solitary example of 
commendation; but, saving the valuable space of your magazine, we 
are making this quotation stand in the place of all sustaining citations 
that might be used, for the Cardinal was one of the greatest and most 
outstanding Mariologists and authoritative theologians familiar both 
with the declarations of the Church and with this thesis of “The Cross- 
Annunciation.” 


Having replied to the major part of whatever objection there may 
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be, we will now make brief and summary mention of some of F. Jos. 
M.’s other criticisms. 

It appears to us that your correspondent has replied and condemned 
without ever appreciating what is the meaning of the book. This ap- 
plies particularly to what he has said of our discussion of: “Woman, 


behold thy son. . . . Behold thy Mother.” The dogmatic unsupported 
assertion that our position “rests upon an utterly wrong interpretation 
of the oft-quoted: ‘Woman, behold thy son. . . . Behold thy Mother,’ 


etc.,” is certainly an exhibition of individual dogmatism for which it 
would be hard to find an equal in controversial literature. How F., 
Jos. M. can take upon himself to make such a bald statement is more 
than we can imagine. We wish to say at this point that what he quotes 
is not the argument of the book; and apparently he has neither appre- 
ciated nor even perceived its argument. We cannot here repeat the 
elucidation contained in the book ; but the book certainly does not con- 
form to what he reports to be its thesis and arguments. We suggest 
that the reason a certain argument—much to the amazement of F. Jos. 
M.—successfully “got by” the censors is because said argument is alto- 
gether different from what F. Jos. M. imagines it to be. For any self- 
appointed critic to assume that the words, “Woman” and “Mother,” 
are nothing more than mere interchangeable terms, is more than can 
be tolerated, especially when such words appear in the Last Will and 
Testament of Jesus Christ. One of the marks of scholarship is accur- 
acy; and, in Biblical studies and in Scriptural quotation, accuracy is 
imperative, unless one desires to force one’s own personal dogmatism 
upon the thought of those who could perceive and understand. 


In contrast with all this, we quote from the commendatory letter of 
Cardinal Lépicier: “I hasten to express my hearty congratulation for 
the manner in which you have brought out the great truth of the 
‘human motherhood’ of her who, after and with Jesus, is indeed ‘our 
life, our sweetness and our hope.’ You have endeavored to show how 
the words of Our Dying Saviour, ‘Woman, behold thy son. . . . Behold 
thy Mother,’ contain the expression of the most comforting bequest 
which ever was uttered by the lips of the best of Fathers before de- 
parting from this world. At the same time you have put into evidence 
the consequences of this so consoling solemn testament by reminding 
your readers that we now possess a Mother, the most tender of mothers, 
a Mother to whom we may ever appeal in all our troubles and anxieties. 

“For just as Mary became the Mother of God at the word of the 
Angel, so at the all-powerful word of Christ, she truly became our own 
loving Mother. A comparison between the Angelic Annunciation and 
what you describe as the Cross-Annunciation is suggestive of interest- 
ing thoughts. As to the first, it was necessary that the message should 
be delivered by one individual belonging to the Angelic host, as Mary 
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was yet in a degree inferior to that of the Angels; but, as Mother of 
God, she could be taught by her Son only, having been raised, through 
her wonderful dignity, above all celestial choirs.” 

F. Jos. M.’s method is very refreshing in its assumption and asser- 
tiveness. It is interesting to note the way he states that, since our 
“theory rests entirely upon an incorrect interpretation . . . in expound- 
ing it, (the author) makes one unfounded inference after another.” 
In reply to this high-handed criticism, we shall merely remark that. 
on the contrary, if our theory does not rest upon an incorrect interpre- 
tation, then very likely our conclusion is correct. However, we can- 
not calmly permit the allegation that the theory rests upon an erroneous 
foundation ; and to us it appears that our critic is founding his objec- 
tion upon a proposition which he assumes—and assumes without proper 
analysis and judgment—to be advanced in our work. 

Passing over various promiscuous remarks and having replied to 
what may be considered of chief import, we now feel that one must 
make some comment upon what was said about the translation by Dr. 
Reilly. 

In the elucidation of our subject in the interpretation of the text, 
“Quid mihi et tibi est, Mulier, etc.,” we came upon the translation by 
Dr. Reilly. And the nature of our explanation was such that we were 
practically compelled to state the various translations in order to make 
our own position clear and make our interpretation of the incident dis- 
tinct. 

With all due deference to the eminent Sulpician, Dr. Reilly, as well 
as to any and all others who have tried to elucidate this matter, we 
still feel that the duty and the obligation was upon us to disclose to 
others what the passage meant to us. And it so happens that the opinion 
we entertain of this difficult passage is very pertinent to our thesis. 
We may also say that this is the first occasion when something decidedly 
inappropriate has been intruded (by F. Jos. M.) into the discussion 
from a decidedly extraneous source. Incidentally, we are tempted to 
remark that, while there are many perils and dangers in this life, one 
of the hardest and most difficult of them all is the danger of inter- 
ference by an unwise friend—one who may have zeal but who, at the 
same time, may lack discretion. 

However, in closing, we wish also to call attention to this: that your 
correspondent, in mentioning Dr. Reilly, did not quote Dr. Reilly’s 
Westminster Version; and, though saying that Dr. Reilly did not fol- 
low the Douay version at the same time where he quoted the text (Quid 
mihi et tibi est, Mulier), he, F. Jos. M., did not quote either the Douay 
cr the Westminster Version—but quoted the King James Version. This 
very peculiar method of interchanging translations is indefensible in 
view of what he said of our comment on the Westminster Version. 
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Our interpretation of this text and our discussion of the word, 
“Woman,” is not narrow but is in a comprehensive sense, as it must be 
taken as—and is to us—a matter of very great importance. And, what- 
ever have been any of the former interpretations of this text, we wish, 
in conclusion, to make the deliberate claim that our interpretation of 
the word “Woman” has been amply sustained. We realize the diffi- 
culty that has surrounded this subject in the past, and we have the 
kindest thought for those who have tried to make the subject clearer, 
but who were hindered by a limiting theory that defeated their very 
commendable and sincere efforts. That our interpretation of the word 
“Woman” is now upheld, should be clear from the endorsement of 
Cardinal Lépicier: “The Angelic message consisted of three distinct 
parts: there was first the salutation ; next came the instruction ; thirdly 
the consent on the part of Mary. In the message from the Cross the 
salutation uttered by the lips of the dying Saviour was brief, but how 
comprehensive: ‘Woman!’ Term of wonderful import! It includes 
and far outreaches all the praise which the Angel had expressed, and 
which human pen has ever written. Now it is a God who speaks and 
who attests that Mary is the most perfect woman who has ever existed 
or shall ever exist, representing in herself the sum total of all per- 
fections.” A. M. Mayer, O.S.M. 


Value of Preaching 
Reverend Editors: 


I have read with interest the Communication by Rev. E. S. de Courcy 
on “Preaching and Money Talks” in a recent issue of the Homr- 
LETIC. I cannot agree with Fr. de Courcy that preaching is not one 
of the most important aspects of priestly ministry. It seems that it 
ought to be put as the very first of priestly duties, in accordance with 
the final instructions of the Master Himself to His Apostles. Among 
the last recorded words of Our Lord to His Apostles were these: “Go 
ye into the whole world and preach the gospel to every creature.” 

It would be interesting to know what work of the priest is more im- 
portant than preaching. Perhaps Fr. de Courcy would designate say- 
ing Mass and administering the Sacraments as our primary work. But 
without preaching how are people to be instructed in the truths of faith, 
and without instruction in religious matters how many people will long 
keep their faith and practise it? It is an old saying that we have no 
desire for what we do not know; and to the present writer’s way of 
thinking the greatest peril to the Faith in this country is lack of in- 
struction in it, with a consequent ignorance of it. In Spain people 
ceased to go to the Sacraments and to attend Mass, because they under- 
stood nothing of these sacred functions. No, what we need is more 
and better preaching, especially in this country. It is news to me that 
there is preaching only at the late Mass in Ireland. People from Ire- 
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land have told me quite the contrary, that the.e is preaching at all the 
Masses. At any rate, how does it come that the Irish are always so 
thoroughly instructed in their Faith? Of course, if they can get this 
instruction without preaching, then it does not matter. The point is 
that our Catholic people need instruction in the teachings of their Faith, 
and they need a good deal more than they are getting right now; and 
at least the present writer does not know how this is to be done except 
through more and better preaching. 

Fr. de Courcy thinks that the people derive no benefit from the 
preaching they hear in church. Would he therefore discontinue it alto- 
gether? Surely that would not be a remedy. There will be always 
many people who will not get much good out of preaching, but if the 
priest will do his duty in preparing his sermons and will give his hearers 
clear and simple expositions of Catholic teaching, combined with a prac- 
tical application of those teachings to the daily lives of those who are 
listening to him, he can at least be satisfied that he has done his own 
duty and he need not worry about the fruits of his preaching if they 
be backed up and corroborated by the example of his own life. This 
last thought is one that is too often overlooked. It does little good to 
orate, however brilliantly, on the supernatural and temporal values of 
faith, prayer, self-denial, unworldliness, and all the other beautiful 
teachings of the Gospel, if the preacher’s own life is totally out of har- 
mony with these subjects and his treatment of them. Therefore, let us 
have more study, more careful reading of Catholic literature, better 
preparation of our sermons, and a more concrete illustration in our own 
daily lives of what we preach to others, and the grace of God will take 
care of the rest and make it an abundant harvest. SACERDOS. 


Preaching in Ireland 
Rev. Editors: 

Reading over your esteemed Review for August, I noticed on page 
1203 a misstatement apropos of the law of preaching to the faithful 
as it holds in Ireland. Your correspondent states that there is only one 
sermon in our Irish churches on Sunday, and that at the late Mass. 
I beg to quote for you the Maynooth Synodal Statutes which show 
that this statement is not true: “In ecclesiis ubi diebus Dominicis et 
festivis Missz fere continuo celebrantur, omnibus qui curam animarum 
habent precipimus ut, in omnibus missis publicis in quibus vel homilia 
vel instructio catechetica non habeatur, Evangelium diei currentis .. . 
legant, atque per breve tempus . . . populum lege Domini erudiant, nisi 
ob circumstantias alicuius parcecie Episcopus aliter disponat” (Titulus 
XXXIV, 374, no. 1). 

I trust that you will understand that my intrusion is merely in the 
interests of truth, and that your correspondent will understand it as 
such. Sacerpos HIBERNENSIS. 











Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of Map 
by Ernest Graf, O.D.B. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFT ER EASTER 


Penance 


“Wherefore casting away all uncleanness and abundance of naughtiness, with 
meekness receive the ingrafted word, which is able to save your souls” (James, 
i. 21). 

SYNOPSIS: I, Il. Contrition; its qualities. 
III. Purpose. 
IV. Effects of Penance. 
V. Satisfaction. 


Contrition 


Sin is no mere disease or warping of human character resulting either 
from a man’s surroundings or from heredity. These things may give 
a fatal bent to nature, but experience shows that even amid the miasma- 
laden atmosphere of a sordid slum virtue may flourish, even as at 
times a fragrant flower blossoms on a dunghill. No man is responsible 
for what he is due to heredity or the material conditions into which he 
was born; but he is answerable for all those actions of his which he 
performs without pressure from within or without his own nature. 
By sin a man deliberately sets himself in opposition to God. Every 
sinful thought, act, or omission plays havoc with the moral fiber. By 
mortal sin man turns away from God, his Last End and Sovereign 
Good, and he remains in this perverse attitude until it is righted by a 
contrary act, which we call an act of contrition, 

Contrition is “a sorrow and detestation for sin committed, accom- 
panied by a purpose of sinning no more.”? It may be useful to explain 
what is here meant by sorrow, for grief is obviously a feeling or emo- 
tion. Now we all know that we cannot feel to order. Our emotions 
are the most rebellious part of our being. Whatever authority reason 
and will may exercise over them is always of a most precarious kind. 
Sorrow for sin is essentially a will act. If this act of the will reacts in 
any way upon the feelings, contrition will be more satisfying to the 
penitent, though intrinsically not more perfect. We may, however, well 
pray that the whole of our nature may share in the repentance of the 
will, for, says the Psalmist, “a sacrifice to God is an afflicted spirit: 
a contrite and humble heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise” (Ps. 1. 19). 


1“Catech. of Trent,” tr. by McHugh-Callan, p. 273. 
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Holy Scripture is full of references to grief, tears and compunction 
of heart. “Be converted to Me,” says God, “with all your hearts, in 
fasting, in weeping, in mourning, and rend your hearts” (Joel, ii. 12). 
If we experience grief such as this, let us give thanks to God for His 
grace. If, on the other hand, our hearts remain seemingly hard and 
cold, it by no means follows that our contrition is not deep, sincere 
and effective. 


Questions of Contrition 

Contrition must be supernatural; that is, we must be sorry for sin, 
not because we may thereby have injured either our health or our good 
name or incurred some other temporal loss, but because by sin we have 
offended God, the Sovereign Good, and turned from Him by whom 
and for whom we were created. 

Judged by the motives that inspire it, contrition is either perfect or 
imperfect. Contrition is said to be perfect when it springs from a con- 
sideration of God as the Sovereign Good and Last End to be desired 
and loved by us above all things. Contrition is still supernatural but 
imperfect when it springs solely from a fear of hell or some other 
penalty inflicted by God. Perfect contrition implies supernatural 
charity, that is, friendship with God; hence mortal sin cannot coéxist 
with it. Perfect contrition expels mortal sin precisely because it is 
informed, as theologians say, by charity; in other words, because in a 
manner mysterious and difficult to understand or explain charity 
prompts contrition, and enters into the composition as the strongest 
partner, so to speak, of a composite act which issues in the resurrec- 
tion of a soul until then dead to God. Perfect contrition blots out mor- 
tal sin even apart from confession, precisely because charity is its chief 
element. Yet, even so there must be at least a desire of receiving the 
Sacrament of Penance. It is enough if this desire is merely implicit 
in the case of such persons as are invincibly ignorant of the sacramental 
system. 

A perfect act of contrition is not so difficult as many good people 
imagine; in fact, there is but little difficulty about it. Such an act 
would indeed be difficult, and at times quite beyond our reach, if the 
emotion or feeling of sorrow were a necessary ingredient of an act, or 
a disposition, which is essentially spiritual. Contrition is an act of the 
will by which we wish undone the evil we have committed, because 
thereby we have rebelled against God and offended the best of fathers 
and the greatest of benefactors. We shall make an act of perfect con- 
trition if we express sorrow and regret, either in words or merely in 
our hearts, with such earnestness as we bring to the discharge of any 
other duty. Emotions have really very little to do with it; in fact, we 
need not trouble about them at all. 
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Purpose 

A sincere purpose not to sin again is one of the constituent elements 
of contrition. Without this essential ingredient contrition would be a 
hollow mockery. Theologians discuss the question whether we are 
bound to make a specific resolve or purpose as distinct from the act of 
contrition. The matter is of no great practical importance, for it seems 
impossible to conceive real contrition which would not include a firm 
purpose not to sin thereafter. However, it is advisable, and indeed 
the priest should greatly urge penitents expressly to frame such resolu- 
tions and purposes, for thus is the will power greatly strengthened. 
This purpose should have the same qualities as contrition: it must, 
therefore, be sincere, universal and supernatural. The penitent must 
be resolved not to sin again, not because sin has been the occasion of 
temporal loss or inconvenience, but because it is an outrage against the 
Divine Majesty. 

Such a purpose obviously includes a firm resolve to keep away from 
all avoidable proximate occasions of future sin. Alas! whilst “we know 
that we are of God, the whole world is seated in wickedness” (I John, 
v. 19), so that in order to be permanently and perfectly out of danger 
of contact “with the fornicators of this world, or with the covetous, 
or the extortioners, or the servers of idols . . . we should have to go 
out of this world” (I Cor., v. 10). Suppose a man recovering from a 
deadly disease—would it not be the height of folly if such a one were 
to imagine that he could avoid a relapse whilst he observes none of the 
prescriptions and precautions laid down for him by the physician? 
There are men who love to live dangerously. They say that a spice of 
danger adds zest to life. Most of them come to grief sooner or later, 
for “he that loveth danger shall perish in it” (Ecclus., iii. 27). This 
saying of the Wise Man holds good in the moral order as much as in 
the physical. Even one mortal sin imperils an immortal soul. The 
loss of a soul is a catastrophe so appalling that to escape from it Our 
Lord bids us shrink from no precaution, be it never so drastic. For 
our soul’s sake—that is, to keep it free from sin—we should be pre- 
pared to forgo health, wealth and life itself. “If thy hand, or thy foot 
scandalize thee (viz., is an occasion of sin for thee), cut it off and 
cast it from thee. . . . And if thy eye scandalize thee, pluck it out and 
cast it from thee” (Matt., xviii. 8, 9). 

For practical purposes it is enough if the penitent is sincerely re- 
solved, here and now, not to sin and to avoid the occasion of sin. 
There may be positive danger in specifying in detail all the evils, suffer- 
ings and horrors one would endure rather than offend God. Let it 
suffice to make a sincere, earnest protestation that with the help of 
God’s grace we will not sin again, without undue or unwholesome 
lashing of the imagination and sensibility into an unnatural and morbid 
excitement. 
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Effects of the Sacrament of Penance 

The supernatural effects of Penance are perhaps best shown or typi- 
fied by a concrete example related by each of the Synoptics, that is, in 
the three first Gospels. Our Lord was seated in a house at Caphar- 
naum, close to the high road from Palestine to Damascus. The crush 
within the house was tremendous, for Pharisees and Scribes and other 
experts in the Law had flocked hither not only from Galilee but from 
as far as Judea and Jerusalem. Now, one of the citizens of the small 
town so pleasantly situated on the northern shore of Galilee’s lovely 
lake lay at home, hopelessly paralyzed. The sufferer believed in Jesus 
and in His power. He got four friends to carry him to the house 
where Jesus sat. Alas, it was impossible to force an entrance. But 
the man would not be denied. He persuaded his bearers to carry him 
up the stone staircase that adjoins almost every dwelling in Palestine 
to the flat roof of the house. As a rule, an aperture is left in the centre 
of the roof which is closed by a few cross beams and tiles. These the 
bearers promptly and easily removed. The noise above must have 
caused everybody below to look up. Presently the crowd behold a man 
being let down by the four corners of the sheet that formed his bed. 
They lay him at the very feet of Jesus. In the midst of a dramatic 
pause Our Lord says: “Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven 
thee” (cfr. Matt., ix. 2-9). 

Thereupon, as was their wont, some of the assistants began to mur- 
mur. This time, perhaps, they did so with some show of reason. 
They were assuredly right when they said that God alone can forgive 
sin. Our Lord seized the opportunity to assert His divinity—though 
He did so rather by what He accomplished than by what He said. He 
began by giving the sufferer a categoric assurance of forgiveness. 
This is in itself an act of divine goodness and omnipotence. Only 
omnipotent wisdom and love can so penetrate and permeate the free 
will of man as to make him turn from sin and do so of his own 
choice. Moreover, sin being an offense against God, forgiveness be- 
longs properly and exclusively to Him. Then, that He might give 
tangible proof that He possessed indeed this divine but invisible power, 
He bade the paralytic get up, fold his sheet and return to his house. 
The significance of the occurrence was not lost on the bystanders: 
most of them glorified God who had given such power to one who in 
outward form seemed but a man like themselves. 

When He wrought so great a miracle, nothing was farther from 
Our Lord’s mind than a wish to make a showy display of His power. 
Christ’s miracles are of a piece with His general conduct. Hence they 
have a moral and educational purpose quite as definite as His oral 
teaching. In the healing of the man sick of the palsy we are given a 
hint, as it were, of what takes place in the soul of the sinner whose 
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guilt is taken from him. At Christ’s bidding a new health and vigor, 
a fresh vital energy, flowed into a diseased and disabled organism, 
And all we know of Jesus justifies the inference that the poor man 
was not merely given the use of his limbs as he had it before dire 
calamity befell him, but that he was restored to a state of health more 
excellent than that which he had previously enjoyed; for whatever 
Our Lord did, He did well (Mark, vii. 37). 

This, then, is the doctrinal aspect of the miracle. In the Sacrament 
of Penance our sins are not merely washed away and blotted out, 
though this would be wonderful enough even if it were all that hap- 
pens. However, such a process would be a purely negative one, whereas 
God’s activity must terminate in something positive, constructive and 
alive. The divine pardon received in Penance is a creative act of God 
by which new life is breathed into the soul. The soul is restored to the 
full vigor and health it enjoyed before its fall; nay, it not only receives 
back the grace lost through sin, but receives a fresh addition to it, for 
it is God’s way to do things nobly, lavishly : “good measure and pressed 
down and shaken together and running over” (Luke, vi. 38). 


Sacramental Penance 


Satisfaction also is part of repentance. We are bound to make good, 
according to our ability, the damage done by sin and to offer repara- 
tion to God. Adequate compensation is beyond the power of man. 
But Christ atoned infinitely and divinely. We are able to appropriate, 
as it were, His satisfaction. This we do most effectively by means of 
the penance given us by the priest, which, being part of the Sacra- 
ment, cannot fail to produce its natural effect if performed with faith. 
Hence the comforting teaching of St. Thomas, who assures us that by 
the power of the keys eternal punishment is so reduced as to be pro- 
portioned to the strength of the penitent, so that he may wholly atone 
for sin in this life. Moreover, the Saint adds, the very nature of the 
Sacrament, which is inseparable from a certain humiliation and shame, 
is an atonement. Hence the oftener a man confesses the same sins, 
the more is the punishment due to them reduced (Supflem., III, Q. x, 
art. 2). 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE ASCENSION 


The Ascension 


“And it came to pass, whilst He blessed them, He departed from them and was 
carried up to heaven” (Luke, xxiv. 51). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The days between Easter and the Ascension. 


IT. The Ascension. 
III. The King of Glory. 
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The Forty Days 


After His return from the grave the glorious Conqueror of dark- 
ness and death tarried for a while with those who had been His com- 
panions during the laborious years of His public ministry. Such a 
delay of His ultimate triumph was necessary in order that He might 
establish beyond all possibility of reasonable doubt the cardinal dogma 
of the new religion that was to be the religion not of one nation but 
of mankind—namely, the dogma of His resurrection from the dead. 
Jesus Himself had made this truth the touchstone of His teaching and 
the ultimate proof of His divinity. Obviously only one who knew 
Himself to be the unquestioned lord of life and death could have thrown 
down a challenge such as this: “Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up” (John, ii. 9) ; or as in the parable of the Good 
Shepherd: “I lay down My life that I may take it again. ... No man 
taketh it away from Me, but I lay it down of Myself, and I have power 
to lay it down and I have power to take it up again” (John, x. 17, 18). 

That Jesus rose from the dead is a great historic fact. Though no 
human spectator was there to witness it, the reality of the divine event 
and its historicity rest on evidence incomparably more solid than that 
of most of the events of the past which no one dreams of calling in 
question. To the Apostles and to many others, “He showed Himseif 
alive after His passion, by many proofs, for forty days appearing 
to them and speaking of the kingdom of God” (Acts, i. 3). If Christ 
were not risen, says St. Paul, the preaching of the Apostles as well 
as the belief of the faithful would be the greatest folly, for Jesus would 
have stood exposed either as a deceiver or as Himself deluded, since 
after all His magnificent promises He, like the rest of mortals, would 
have been unable to break loose from the stranglehold of death. 


“But now Christ is risen from the dead, the first-fruits of them that 
sleep” (I Cor., xv. 20). Forty days were not too long to demonstrate 
so stupendous an occurrence. All important as this object was, it was 
not the sole reason why Our Lord lingered on earth. He conversed 
with them about the kingdom of God, say the Acts. That is, during 
these wonderful, unearthly, unforgettable days Our Lord, together with 
the Apostles, framed the constitution of His Church, drew up what 
may be called a rudimentary canon law, and initiated a simple yet 
worthy ritual for use in sacrifice and Sacraments. 


The Ascension 


The last of the forty days, days snatched from heaven’s own calen- 
dar, dawned all too soon. Together with Mary and other disciples, the 
eleven were assembled in the house on Mount Sion that held so many 
dear and sacred memories for them. Suddenly, unannounced and si- 
lently, Jesus stood in their midst. For a last time He condescends 
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to take food with them, though a glorious body needs no perishable 
sustenance. Then He leads them down the street of steps cut out of 
the rocky side of the mountain, some of which may be seen to this day. 
Crossing the brook Cedron and leaving on one side the grove of pale- 
green olive trees in whose shadow He had writhed in unspeakable 
anguish on the eve of His Passion, they climb up to the wide plateau 
that crowns the lovely rounded mountain from which the spectator is 
able to behold the Holy City spread out at his feet. The supreme hour 
of Our Lord’s life on earth has struck. Heaven claims Him, earth can 
hold Him no longer, for heaven is the natural and only congenial climate 
of a glorious body. But Jesus is more than a glorified man; even as 
man He is the King of the glorious, invisible world into which He is 
about to enter. And this by a twofold title, first as Son of God and 
secondly by right of conquest: “Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things and so to enter into His glory?” (Luke, xxiv. 26). He 
has fulfilled the Father’s will; He has glorified Him on earth; He has 
finished the work He had given Him to do (John, xvii. 4). The 
moment has come for Him to take possession of a kingdom so dearly 
bought; it is time that He should receive from the Father the glory 
which is His birthright and which, as man, He won as the reward of 
the humility, obscurity and toil of His hidden life and the bitter experi- 
ences of His Passion. 

The hour of noon has struck. It is the season when the earth is 
arrayed in its brightest garb. What a contrast between the darksome 
winter’s night in which He came into this world and this radiant spring 
day! Now He is about to return whence He came. But, as is right, 
He returns richer than He came. He descended among us as God; 
He goes from us enriched with our own nature, which through the 
endless ages of eternity will be inseparably united to Him in glory even 
as it was vitally linked to Him in the lowliness of His life in time. 

In this hour of final parting He for a last time asserts His supreme 
sovereignty in the universe with a peremptoriness which is all the more 
striking as the words that now fall from His lips are the very last that 
mortal men shall hear Him speak: “All power is given to Me in 
heaven and in earth” (Matt., xxviii. 18). Jesus—the man Christ 
Jesus—is Lord and King of the universe (cfr. I Tim., ii. v). The 
Apostles and their successors are His paladins and heralds. Hence- 
forth it is their sacred duty and their glorious privilege to go forth 
into the world, to proclaim the glad tidings of salvation to all men, 
to win mankind for Christ, “for He must reign until He hath put all 
His enemies under His feet” (I Cor., xv. 25). As a parting message 
He leaves behind Him a glorious and infinitely comforting assurance. 
“And behold I am with you all days,” He declares, “even to the con- 
summation of the world” (Matt., xxviii. 20). 
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At these words He raises His hands in a gesture of blessing; lov- 
ingly His gaze embraces the little band of followers that has grown 
so dear to the heart of the best and greatest lover of mankind. Who 
can imagine with what unspeakable tenderness the eyes of Jesus rested 
on His sweet Mother’s countenance! How He must have yearned 
to take her whither He was going! But Mary was necessary to His 
Church. Is not the Church another Christ—a prolongation of Him- 
self, His body, His complement, as it were, and fulfillment (Eph., i. 
23)? Even as she had nursed and tended Him in His own infancy, 
so was Mary to mother the infant Church. And though farewells are 
of all human tragedies the most melancholy, there was no sadness in 
this parting. 

Even as He blesses them, His feet lose contact with the earth they 
had trod so long. Slowly, majestically, He rises into the balmy, sunlit 
sky. Higher and higher He soars. His own follow Him with their 
eyes, full of wonder, vaguely hoping He will return to them. Presently 
a light cloud, coming from nowhere, intervenes between Him and them. 
They see Him no longer. He is gone! Only at the termination of 
human history shall the eyes of all men behold Him returning upon 
the clouds of heaven—-no longer as Saviour, but as Judge. 

The words of two white-robed Angels leave no room for either un- 
certainty or hope. They are now alone in the world. Alone they must 
go down the mountain they had ascended in His company. But their 
hearts feel neither grief nor despondency ; on the contrary, after a last 
act of homage to their Master, they “went back into Jerusalem full 
of joy” (Luke, xxiv. 52). 


The Glory of Christ 


Our Lord’s ascension into heaven was no lengthy journey through 
space. Though at first He rose slowly into the sky, so that the Apostles 
could follow Him with their eyes, as soon as the mysterious cloud 
swallowed Him, He was at the end of His triumphant progress. In 
the glorious hour of His ascent was fulfilled one of the mast magnifi- 
cent prophetic visions of the Old Testament, one to which He often 
referred, and indeed very pointedly, whenever He described Himself 
as the Son of man. It was a discreet, but very definite assertion ot 
His godhead, and the more intelligent among the Jews could hardly 
fail to see the point of the allusion (Dan., vii. 13, 14): “I beheld in 
the vision of the night and lo! one like the Son of man came with the 
clouds of heaven; and He came even to the Ancient of days: and they 
presented Him before Him; and He gave Him power and glory and a 
kingdom: and all peoples, tribes and tongues shall serve Him. His 
power is an everlasting power that shall not be taken away, and His 
kingdom that shall not be destroyed.” We confess this ineffable glori- 
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fication of the God-Man as often as we utter the magnificent clause of 
the creed: Et ascendit in celum, sedet ad dexteram Patris! 

In a manner worthy of Himself, in a measure full and overflowing, 
Jesus has made good the damage done by the first Adam. In His re- 
surrection He overcame death, giving us a certainty of our own future 
return from the grave. In the triumphant hour of His ascent on high 
He burst open the gates until then barred and bolted against every 
child of Adam. From His place at the Father’s right hand He now 
reigns and rules, and guides the destiny of nations and individuals, 
Though no longer visible to mortal eyes and though parted from us by 
the infinite chasm that yawns between God’s world and ours, He is yet 
ever near; He is with us always until the end of time. 

Fifteen centuries ago St. Leo the Great said that in this consists the 
strength of great minds, in this the enlightenment of faithful souls, 
to believe what is not seen and to fix the heart’s yearning on that which 
no bodily vision can attain (Sermo lxxiv, 1). It is glory for Christ 
if men believe in Him; it is good for us if we seek Him, serve Him, 
love Him though we perceive Him but in the twilight of faith. It is 
always He whom our worship reaches; always He who heals and 
soothes and cheers, for, according to another saying of the same im- 
mortal Pontiff, since the Ascension all the virtue that emanated from 
the visible Christ has passed into the Sacraments, and the Church’s 
teaching takes the place of the sight of His person. Thus is Christ 
no absentee from the world He made and saved. He stands for ever 
before men, as a standard for them to rally round; He remains for 
ever the most forceful as the most attractive personage in all history; 
He is unique ; His intellectual and moral stature is so exalted, the sheer 
charm of His fragrant personality so compelling, His intellect so wide, 
His power of loving so vast and strong, that He can never be ignored 
or overlooked. Impossible to rank Him among the world’s so-called 
great men; His stature is such as to defy all comparison or classifica- 
tion. By Himself He constitutes an order or class in which there is no 
room for another. He is God’s clearest self-manifestation. In Him 
the invisible Majesty is seen in human guise; in Him He who is an 
infinite Spirit may be touched and handled by human hands. As a book 
written in a foreign tongue becomes intelligible when translated into our 
own, so is Jesus, as it were, a translation of the ineffable God into 
terms of human speech and human understanding so that knowing 
Jesus we know God. 

Sursum corda! Let us raise eyes and hearts to heaven where Jesus 
reigns in glory. There is our true home. Thither we must follow our 
Leader: He has blazed the trail, and it is impossible to go astray if we 
follow Him. But we cannot rise to the heights if we are weighed 
down by earthly and sinful attachments. Let us throw overboard all 
that hinders us in our ascent. Only the clean of heart can see God. 
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PENTECOST SUNDAY 


The Coming of the Holy Ghost 


“They were all filled with the Holy Ghost” (Acts. ii. 4) 


SYNOPSIS: I. The anniversary. 
II. Pentecost more than a mere anniversary. 
III. The Person of the Holy Ghost. 
IV. The Gifts of the Holy Ghost. 


Whitsunday! The old English name records the fact that as on 
Easter Day so on Pentecost while-clad catechumens received the baptism 
of water in memory of the baptism of fire and the Holy Ghost with 
which the Apostles were baptized on this day, according to Christ’s 
promise (Acts, i. 5). Whitsunday is a momentous date in the history 
of the Church. On this day the Bark of Peter was launched upon the 
sea of the world. On this day the trumpet of apostolic preaching sound- 
ed its first challenging, insistent, compelling note. On this day, even as 
her Divine Founder had burst through the bands of death and the 
barriers of a rock sepulchre, the Church shook off the ties that until then 
had linked her to the Synagogue. Thus did she enter upon her own 
separate and most diverse career. From this day, like Him whom the 
Seer of Patmos beheld astride a white charger, she “went forth con- 
quering that she might conquer” (Apoc., vi. 2). 


The first retreat ever made in the Catholic Church was drawing to a 
close. It was the early hours of the last and most solemn day of the 
Jewish Pentecost, which commemorated the giving of the Law amid 
the sands of an Arabian desert to the awe-inspiring accompaniment of 
thunders and lightnings. The eleven Apostles of Jesus and a small band 
of other followers of the Master, with Mary in their midst, “were 
gathered in one place” (Acts, ii. 1), when all of a sudden the roar of a 
great storm was heard coming from heaven. The house was filled with 
the sound and its echo reached the astonished ears of all Jerusalem, for 
at that hour and in that season the air is invariably still and calm. 
Moreover, a supernatural brightness played round the disciples, resting 
over the head of each of them in the shape of a fiery tongue, like the 
lambent flame of the sanctuary lamp that flickers over the altar of the 
Christian sanctuary. 

Wind and flame—both are meet symbols and visible tokens of Him 
who is the fragrant breath of the Godhead, the substantive fire of love 
that mingles, as it were, and melts in one blissful flame the three Per- 
sons of the glorious Trinity. 

In a very short time an immense crowd had flocked to the house, 
shouting and gesticulating, every man asking his neighbor what all this 
meant. The crowd was thoroughly representative of the whole human 
race, for the festival had attracted to Jerusalem both Jews and prose- 
lytes—that is, converts to the Jewish faith—from every part of the 
then known world. 
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Within the four walls of the house something even more wonderful 
had occurred. All of a sudden an amazing change had come over the 
Apostles. Even as by the pressing of a switch a copper cable becomes 
suddenly charged with a terrific energy that can either glow as light 
within a glass bulb or become a motive power of immense force, so did 
the Apostles feel conscious of hitherto unsuspected powers. A new 
light now shone in their eyes; an irresistible urge impelled them to 
break forth into loud praise of God, and even as they burst into ecstatic 
expression of worship and praise they suddenly realized they were 
doing so not only in their own native speech but likewise in tongues 
no master had ever taught them. 

As when a strong, warm spring gale swoops down from the moun- 
tains, sweeping before it the dead leaves of autumn that still litter the 
ground, lopping off the withered branches of the ancient trees, so as 
to make all things ready for the glorious burst of new life that is about 
to requicken nature, even so, whilst the mighty storm came from 
heaven, was a new Spirit breathed into the hearts of the Apostles. 
Those hitherto timorous men no longer know any fear. He who, but 
a few weeks before, quailed before a kitchen maid now goes forth and 
from the flat roof of the house harangues the immense crowd. But 
fifty days ago he swore an oath that he had no knowledge of Jesus. 
Now he loudly proclaims that He for whose blood many in that mob 
had clamored in presence of Pilate, was raised by God from the dead 
(Acts, ii. 32). He ends with a moving appeal: “Therefore let all the 
house of Israel know most certainly that God hath made both Lord 
and Christ (viz., Messiah) this same Jesus whom you have crucified” 
(ibid., 36). 

The grace of the Holy Ghost, in the fullness whereof Peter had 
spoken, now passed to his hearers. Far from being angered by the 
Apostle’s boldness, “when they had heard these things, they had com- 
punction in their heart and said to Peter and to the rest of the Apostles: 
‘What shall we do, men and brethren?” (tbid., 37). 

The sequel shows that what took place on the first Pentecost, though 
in a sense a climax and a consummation, was likewise a beginning and 
the dawn of a new era. Peter bade his hearers do penance and be 
baptized for the remission of their sins, when they too would receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, “for the promise is to you and to your 
children and to all that are far off, whomsoever the Lord our God shall 
call” (ibid., 38, 39). 


Pentecost No Mere Anniversary 

It is certain that it was no mere random remark on Peter’s part when 
he referred to “all that are far off.” On the contrary, from this 
moment the Apostle falls into his divinely given rdle of head and leader 
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and inspirer of every movement and activity within the Church. In 
the light that now illumined him, he was able to gauge aright the 
significance and purport of the various events of that astonishing morn- 
ing. Without doubt the promise of the gift of the Holy Ghost was 
made, in the first instance, to the Twelve: “I send the promise of My 
Father upon you: but stay you in the city till you be endued with 
power from on high” (Luke, xxiv. 49). However, the very nature 
of the work and mission of the Holy Ghost makes it evident that it 
was not to be limited to the apostolic college; on the contrary, it was 
to be extended “to whomsoever the Lord our God shall call.” 

Hence Pentecost is an ever-living, operative, fruitful actuality. Far 
from being a mere anniversary of a past event, it contains within itself 
a live power and energy that operate in the Church until the end of 
time. True, the Sacrament of Confirmation may very properly be de- 
scribed as a private and personal Pentecost for every Christian, as was 
explained in speaking of that Sacrament. But the whole trend and 
spirit of the liturgy of Pentecost makes it abundantly clear that the 
Church is not today observing an empty and dead anniversary. There 
is, of course, a commemorative element in Mass and Office today. But 
our commemoration of the sensational occurrences of the first Whit- 
sunday is something alive and active; it is an evocation of the past by 
which we are annually brought in living, life-giving contact with Him 
who came down on the Apostles on that far off morning. 


The Person of the Holy Ghost 


It is a regrettable fact that too many people think but seldom of the 
Holy Ghost, and even such Christians as strive to lead a godly life 
have too often but a slender grasp of His personality, mission and 
work in the world of souls. What a pity that to so many the Holy 
Spirit remains an “unknown God’’—at any rate, a neglected, forgotten 
God! No doubt an explanation and even some excuse for this neglect 
may be found in the very subtlety and elusiveness of the work of the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. But at least today let us endea- 
vor to realize vitally that He is the living love that links the three Di- 
vine Persons in a most blissful bond; that in and through Him the 
Father and the Son delight in each other; that He, as it were, com- 
pletes the divine family circle. He exhausts, so to speak, the infinite 
vitality and fruitfulness of the Divine Nature, for in Him the divine 
processions, which are manifestations and effects of its life, come to an 
end. Thereafter, though the Divine Nature is communicated by grace, 
it is given not as identical with, but solely as like unto the Divine 
Essence. The Holy Ghost is the subsisting joy and jubilee of the God- 
head, the fragrant breath emanating from the innermost recesses of 





1Cfr. Third Sunday after Easter. 
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the heart of the Father and the Son. When He comes into a soul 
to take up His abode in it, He must needs radiate the light that flashes 
from His brow since all eternity. Then is the house of our soul filled 
with the sweet perfume of His fragrant breath, a remedy against and 
a preservative from the corruption of sin and death. 


The Gifts of the Holy Ghost 

The gift of the Holy Ghost is a permanent one: “I will ask the 
Father and He shall give you another Paraclete, that He may abide 
with you for ever” (John, xiv. 16). Now the Spirit of God is infinitely 
active. He cannot lie idle in our heart as a valuable stone in a casket, 
or as a precious perfume is preserved in a bottle carefully stopped and 
sealed. The activity of the Holy Spirit is in keeping with His nature. 
Hence Our Lord says: “The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in My name, He will teach you all things and bring 
all things to your mind whatsoever I shall have said to you” (John, 
xiv. 26). 

The influence of the Holy Ghost is exerted through what is called 
His seven gifts—seven powers by which we on our part respond to His 
action. By them is the mind illumined and the will strengthened. It 
is difficult to give an adequate, exhaustive description of each of them, 
one that would round them off and isolate them from the others, for 
there is a most marvellous interplay and interlocking of them all. Wis- 
dom enables us in some way to enter into the mind of God. Wisdom is 
no mere cold light; it warms the heart, mellows and softens it, and at- 
tunes the soul to God and to divine things. By knowledge and under- 
standing we are enabled to get a strong grasp of divine truth for the 
enrichment of our mind. Counsel helps us in the perplexities of life, 
especially in their reaction upon our spiritual welfare. Picty makes 
us love and honor God as our Father; fortitude reinforces and inten- 
sifies the supernatural strength we already possess by grace, and holy 
fear causes our hearts to quiver with that exquisite sentiment which is 
a unique blend of awe and love with which every creature thrills when 
in presence of the infinite Creator. 

“When they shall deliver you up, take no thought how or what to 
speak: for it shall be given you in that hour what to speak, for it is 
not you that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you” 
(Matt., x. 19, 20). Here we have the secret of the wisdom, self- 
possession, fortitude and endurance of the Christian martyrs and con- 
fessors of every age and country. These men and women were beings 
of flesh and blood even as we are. They shrank from pain with as 
much horror as we do. But their lives and their deaths show what a 
frail creature can endure when quickened by the Holy Ghost. 

On March 25, 1586, the wife of a butcher in the city of York, a 
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convert to the Faith, endured a form of death the mere thought of 
which sends a shudder through us. For having harbored priests and 
heard Mass Margaret Clitheroe was condemned to be crushed to death. 
“God be praised, | am not worthy of so good a death as this!” she ex- 
claimed on hearing the appalling sentence. On her last night she 
underwent a long agony of fear, but the morning found her bright and 
cheerful. They made her lie on the ground, with a sharp stone under 
her back, her hands being stretched out cross-wise and tied to stakes. 
Then a door was laid on her and weights were placed on it until she 
was crushed to death. This agony lasted full fifteen minutes and ail 
the while the marvellous woman—who was an expectant mother !— 
could be heard crying with ever-decreasing strength: “Jesu! Jesu! 
Jesu! have mercy on me!’” 


May this day bring home to us how much we owe to the Holy Ghost! 
May it quicken our faith in His presence, our trust in His assistance, 
our obedience to His guidance, our love for and our delight in Him 
who is the joy and jubilee of the ever-blissful Trinity! 


2 Challoner, ““Memoires of Missionary Priests.” 


TRINITY SUNDAY 
Wonder of the Mystery 


“Of Him, and by Him, and in Him are all things: to Him be glory for ever” 
(Rom., xi. 36). 
SYNOPSIS: I. Mysteriousness of the dogma of the Trinity. 
II. Trinity God’s own life. 
III. God not lonely: His is a life of Three. 


IV. How theology speaks of it. 
V. Practical inference. 


The liturgy may be described as the Church’s reaction to divine rev- 
elation. The marvellous prayers of the Church are the apt expression 
of her feelings as she ponders the mysteries of God. Nor is she ever 
at a loss when it is a question of finding words with which to give 
utterance to her thoughts and emotions. Yet today, in presence of the 
ineffable mystery of the Blessed Trinity, she appears strangely tongue- 
tied. For once words seem to fail her. All she can do is to proclaim 
her faith that the Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is 
God. Then, even as the motif runs through a piece of music, recurring 
again and again in an ever-changing modality yet identical in substance, 
the Church goes on repeating the almost naive and childlike cry: “O 
beata Trinitas! O blessed Trinity!’ The cry is wrung from the 
Church’s heart by sheer awe and wonder. It is thus we are speechless 
when we are face to face, for the first time, with the broad expanse of 
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the smiling ocean, or when we stand at the foot of the snow-capped 
heights of some Alpine range. 


The Trinity Is God’s Own Life 


The dogma or mystery of the Trinity is the unsearchable secret of 
God’s own personal life and existence. We are for ever apt to view 
God as He deals with us in the double sphere of nature and grace, 
rather than as He lives and exists in Himself and by Himself. In this 
way we know Him as our Creator and Saviour, as our first beginning 
and our last end. But God has an infinitely rich and glorious existence 
by Himself, quite apart from what He is to His creatures or does for 
them. 


God Is From Eternity 


God is from eternity; creation dates from yesterday. Heaven and 
earth and all they compass add neither jot nor tittle to the intrinsic 
glory and blessedness of God. If God made us, it was not because He 
needed us. He made us solely in order that we might be like so many 
vessels into which He pours a drop or two out of the fathomless ocean 
of bliss which is His very life. God’s glory is in giving, in pouring out 
His wealth. 

The creature’s happiness is to know and love God, for He is the 
Supreme Good. God’s glory, on the other hand, is precisely that His 
beauty and perfection should be known and loved. It is marvellous to 
think that the purpose of our life and its end, that duty and happiness, 
coincide in perfect and wonderful fashion. 


His Eternal Existence Not a Lonely One 


But before He made the world, was not God’s life a lonely one? No. 
Though supremely alone, God was not lonesome, for the divine life is 
the life of Three Persons. This is, however, a mystery which no 
created intelligence could ever have known by its own natural powers. 
Even in the splendors of heaven, when we shall see the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, the glorious mystery will lose nothing of its 
resplendent obscurity. To understand it an infinite intelligence is re- 
quired. But there is only one such intellect—God’s; hence He alone 
fully knows and understands the Divine Nature. By a natural and 
necessary sequel, only God is able fully to experience and enjoy the 
Supreme Good. 


Processions of the Three Divine Persons 
Theology cannot offer explanations ; it can only state the mystery in 
terms which do not raise the veil but which at least show that reason 
is not contradicted. Here reason is simply exceeded. “God is a Spirit.” 
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This is Our Lord’s definition of the Supreme Being when He conversed 
with a Samaritan woman whilst seated on the edge of Jacob’s Well. 
God is an infinite and eternal Spirit. As such He is eternally active, 
and that up to His fullest intensity, so to speak. Now, God’s activity 
can have but one object—His own essence. Hence He knows and con- 
templates the Divine Nature—that is, Himself—and so forms what may 
be called an Image of Himself. This Image represents Him perfectly 
and corresponds in every detail to its model or archetype. Thus we 
have another Person in the Godhead, Him of whom St. Paul says that 
He is “the image of the invisible God, the first-born of every creature” 
(Col., i. 15). This does by no means signify that He is a creature, but 
solely that He precedes in duration and excels in dignity all that God 
has made at any time. 


Now, as the Father and the Son gaze into each other’s countenance, 
They embrace one another with unspeakable love and complacency. 
This joy and delight in each other is no mere emotion: it is a substantive 
Person, the Holy Ghost, who thus completes the mysterious processions 
of the Divine Persons and closes the marvellous circle of what I may 
call the Divine Family. 


What is here said is hardly more than the lispings of an infant strug- 
gling to express its first emotions. The mystery remains for ever un- 
searchable. We can but fall down before it and adore and wonder at 
this threefold abyss of light, life and bliss. 


The Trinity Only Fully Revealed in the New Law 


The mystery of the Blessed Trinity is the foundation of our religion. 
The Blessed Trinity is likewise our origin and our ultimate end. Eter- 
nal life, on Christ’s own authority, consists in knowing the Father and 
Him whom He sent into the world (John, xvii. 3). Yet, this glorious 
mystery was only fully revealed in the New Dispensation. The people 
of Israel were indeed God’s own people—the only nation of ancient 
times that knew and worshipped the one, true God. For all that, the 
Israelites were gross in mind and hard of understanding, with a strange 
tendency towards worshipping the idols of the nations that surrounded 
them. They would assuredly have worshipped three gods, had the 
dogma of three Persons in one God been put before them with the 
definiteness with which it is proclaimed in the New Law. 


Nevertheless, the mystery is at least hinted at, or adumbrated, as 
theologians say. We who read the Old Testament in the full light of 
the New readily perceive such allusions. One such may be seen in the 
plural form used by the Bible when recounting the creation of man: 
“Let us make man to our image and likeness” (Gen., i. 26). Another 
hint is given in an incident in the life of Abraham. One day that holy 
patriarch, whilst seated at the entrance of his tent, “in the very heat of 
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the day,” beheld three travellers coming along the dusty, burning road. 
In compliance with the ideals of eastern hospitality, Abraham went 
forth to meet the strangers, praying them rest awhile within the shelter 
of his tent. Presently a dialogue ensued which shows that the strangers 
were no ordinary wayfarers. The most remarkable feature of the 
dialogue is that the three spoke as one person: “I will return to thee at 
this same time” (Gen., xviii), just as Abraham addressed but one, when 
he “adored down to the ground and said: ‘Lord, if I have found favor 
in thy sight, pass not away from thy servant’” (Gen., xviii. 2, 3). 
Commenting on the incident in her liturgy, Holy Church remarks that, 
though he beheld three, he worshipped one: tres vdit et unum adoravit 
(Resp. ad Mat. fer. V p. Cineres). 

In the fullness of time, whilst the Eternal Father’s beloved Son 
dwelt on earth, the blessed mystery was clearly revealed in the first 
instance to Mary in the sacred hour when an Angel told her that she 
was to become the Mother of the Son of the Most High, through a 
mysterious and most holy operation of the Holy Ghost. 

Later on, on the wooded banks of the River Jordan, at the beginning 
of the Saviour’s public ministry, whilst Jesus prayed on the edge of the 
stream, men suddenly heard the voice of the Heavenly Father acknowl- 
edging the praying figure as His beloved Son. At the same time the 
Holy Ghost was seen, in the form of a dove, hovering in the sky ahove 
the head of Jesus. 

At the last, His task accomplished, Christ bade the Apostles go forth 
into the world as His heralds. All men were to be their disciples. Those 
who listened to their teaching were to be singled out from among men 
by being baptized “in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

Yes, the true and living God whom we worship and love is no vague, 
misty figment of the imagination, unsubstantial as the dreams of poets. 
On the contrary, God’s is a rich, personal, conscious life—the life, not 
of one, but of three Persons. God is one, yet He is three. His one, in- 
effable, indefinable and indivisible essence is possessed, so to speak, and 
enjoyed by three Persons. If one might thus express oneself, the 
wealth of the Divine Nature is only exhausted, or represented and 
expressed when it is shared by the three Divine Persons. 


Holy Trinity Interested in Us 
How small is man beside such a God! “Behold the nations are as 
a drop of a bucket, and are counted as the smallest grain of a balance... 
All nations are before Him as if they had no being at all, and are 
counted to Him as nothing and vanity” (Is., xl. 15, 17). 
On the other hand, small and even insignificant though we be in pres- 
ence of God, for all that we are the objects of His everlasting love and 
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of His unceasing care and providence. Ages before God spoke the 
first creative word we were present to His vision. In some way we 
too are eternal, for we were in God’s mind from eternity. From all 
eternity He resolved to create us in His own image and likeness. Hence 
we show forth, in part, the wisdom, power and goodness of God: in 
fact, all human nobility is found in this. 


Practical Application 

Let us think of the three Divine Persons when we say the doxology: 
“Glory be to the Father, etc.” ; or when we make the sign of the cross. 
All we are and have is the gift of the Blessed Trinity. At our coming 
into the world we are baptized in the name of the Divine Three, and at 
the last the priest bids us go hence in the same threefold name. Every 
blessing of the Church is given in the name of the Blessed Trinity, and 
every Sacrament is administered in its name. Truly may we say with 
the Psalmist: “The light of Thy countenance, O Lord, is signed upon 
us: Thou hast given gladness in my heart” (Ps. iv. 7). 
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Certain Indulgences May Be Gained by Mental Prayer 
The Holy See was asked to decide whether the indulgences at- 
tached to certain invocations or so-called ejaculatory prayers may be 
gained by any of the faithful by a mere mental recitation. The 
answer was that the mere mental recitation suffices (Sacred Peni- 
tentiary, December 7, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XX VI, 35). 


Plenary Indulgence on Anniversary of Election or 
Coronation of Supreme Pontiff 


In many countries the anniversary of the Holy Father’s election 
to the papacy or his coronation is observed with solemn church serv- 
ices to honor the Vicar of Christ and thank God for the innumerable 
spiritual blessings which come to the faithful through their common 
father, and to beg God to comfort and strengthen him and guide his 
ways to the greater honor of God and the welfare of souls. To en- 
courage the faithful to take part in these divine services on the occa- 
sion, the Supreme Pontiff grants a plenary indulgence to all who 
have received the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist 
and take part in at least one of the religious functions and pray for 
the intentions of the Holy Father. A partial indulgence of 100 days 
is granted to all who devoutly and with a contrite heart assist at one 
of the sacred functions (without receiving the Sacraments) and pray 
for the intentions of the Holy Father (Sacred Penitentiary, Decem- 
ber:29, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 35). 


Canonizations 

The Acta Apostolice Sedis, of January 20, 1934, publishes the 
record of the solemn canonization of Blessed Bernardette in the Vati- 
can Basilica on December 8, 1933. The Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception was most appropriately chosen for the occasion, for when 
the Blessed Virgin appeared to Bernadette at Lourdes, and the simple 
peasant girl asked who she was, Our Lady answered that she was 
the Immaculate Conception. All Catholics will rejoice over the fact 
that Blessed Bernardette has been proclaimed a Saint of the Church, 
for the sacred shrine of Lourdes is known to all Catholics as one of 
the glories of the Church. The Feast of St. Bernardette is to be 
inserted in the Church Calendar on April 16 (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXVI, 5). 
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Another servant of God has been declared a Saint in solemn 
canonization ceremonies held at the Vatican Basilica on January 14 


at- of the present year—St. Joan Antida Thouret, foundress of the 
‘be Institute of Sisters of Charity. Born on November 27, 1765, in the 
he 


village of Sancey-le-long in France, she entered the Institute of the 
mi- Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. While she was in the 
novitiate, the French Revolution broke out at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and all the Sisters were expelled. Later on she succeeded in 
establishing the Sisters of Charity in another town, and after much 
suffering from a Government hostile to religion, she died in exile at 


ion 
ry. Naples on August 24, 1826. Her feast has been inserted in the Church 
ble Calendar on August 24 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 473; XXVI, 41). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















Book Reviews 


FOR THE PREACHER 


The items to be noticed here will concern, and no doubt will interest, 
the preacher in various ways. 


(1) A very originally conceived work is entitled “Turning to God: 
Sermon Notes on Conversion.”+ We have, it is true, many volumes of 
Sermon Notes, and that one of such volumes should be dedicated to the 
particular end of bringing the “other sheep” into the True Fold is not 
of outstanding interest, perhaps. But it is the author’s method which is 
peculiar here. The first paragraph of his Introduction explains the 
plan of his book: “This is not so much a book to be read as a book to be 
written. The blank pages await the personal notations of those who 
are convinced that greater effort should be expended in the cause of 
conversion. Therefore, at the very outset it should be clearly under- 
stood that the printed suggestions are not meant to be ready-made ser- 
mon outlines or digests. If rightly used, they will serve chiefly as spurs 
to individual prayer, study, and enthusiasm, so requisite in the many- 
sided work of conversion.” The italics are throughout those of the 
author himself. He further explains that, although “by conversion is 
meant any turning or returning to God,” whether on the part of a 
sinner or heretic or unbeliever or indeed any pious Catholic who longs 
for a nearer approach to God, nevertheless the author’s outlook is con- 
cerned mainly with spreading the light of faith among those “other 
sheep” whom Our Saviour wished to aggregate to His own sheep, so 
that there should be one Shepherd and one sheepfold: “There may be a 
lively interest in the Home and Foreign Missions through incorporation 
into the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, but frequently no 
special effort is being made to preach the Gospel to every creature with- 
in the parish limits.” There is a special sermon indicated for each 
Sunday of the Church year with helpful notes (original, quoted, refer- 
ences to other volumes as sources), but the thing of special interest is 
the insertion of a blank page for personal notations by the preacher. 

(2) In the same year (1933) in which Father Betowski’s volume 
appeared, one having a somewhat similar aim, but following the ordi- 
nary method of fully printed chapters, answers the question of its title: 
“To Whom Shall We Go?” ? The author declares that “the message 
of this book is an appeal to sincere men of good will.” While it appears 
to direct its presentation of divine truth to doubters of all classes, and 
while its main appeal seems to be to non-Catholics, Bishop Morris, who 


1 Turning to God: Sermon Notes on Conversion. By Rev. Edward M. Betowski, 
Professor of Homiletics, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York (P. TI. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 

2To Whom Shall We Go? A Cceaseless Question and Its Changeless Answer. 
By Rev. Frederick Macdonnell, S.J. (Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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contributes its Preface, remarks: “But I would not wish to leave the 
impression that this book is entirely meant for those outside the Church. 
Certainly the author did not intend it so.” The author himself remarks 
in his Introduction: “This book is not intended to be controversial. 
True, it offers proofs and quotes authorities, but the same is done in the 
simplest works on science, the authors of which had no intention of 
evoking a discussion. There is an unpleasant note in the word ‘contro- 
versy, implying an attitude of discordance, not to say of unfriendliness, 
between writer and reader.” Meanwhile, the chapter entitled “Con- 
clusion” seems to suggest that the book is mainly intended for non- 
Catholics. We read, for instance, this remark in it: “Many questions 
are asked about the Catholic Church. Most commonly, however, those 
who ask them, even though they be sincere, seem to have the search- 
light turned on minor matters of church discipline, passing over the 
fundamental question of primary importance concerning the Church’s 
claims, its authority, its divine origin. They ask: ‘Why do priests not 
get married? Why do Catholics not eat meat on Fridays? Why are 
Catholics obliged to attend Mass on Sundays? Why do priests wear a 
particular garb?’ All of these questions, quite legitimate in themselves, 
will be satisfactorily answered by any enlightened Catholic. But the 
examination of the Catholic Church does not consist in seeking such 
answers. . .. There are no secrets to be confronted in the study of the 
Catholic Church.” Withal, even an “enlightened Catholic” will profit 
by a careful reading of the volume. And a priest will be well advised 
to place Father Macdonnell’s book side by side with that of Father 
Betowski in its plan of Catholic Action looking to the conversion ‘of the 
“other sheep.” 

(3) In both of the volumes thus far reviewed, much attention is 
properly devoted to the Blessed Virgin. It is convenient to note here the 
helpful volume, “In Praise of Mary,”® partly for its (doubtless unin- 
tended and perhaps not even consciously recognized) vindications of 
our love for Our Lady, and partly for its devotional values. It has no 
formal Preface or Introduction save what may perhaps be esteemed as 
such, just a page devoted, without title, to a glowing excerpt from 
Cardinal Newman—a name to conjure with. It justifies the “praise” 
which the volume bestows upon Mary. Meanwhile, the little book 
answers many possible questions of non-Catholics concerning her feasts, 
her special sanctuaries, and her titles, as well as the hymns and prayers 
in her honor. 

(4) Such books as those reviewed above contain practical suggestions 
for the preacher in respect of Catholic Action looking towards conver- 
sion. But he may well keep abreast also of the literature that concerns 


3In Praise of Mary: Thoughts on Some of Her Feasts and Titles. By Mother 
Mary Philip, I.B.V.M., The Convent, York (P. J. Kenedy & Sons). 
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him just as a preacher, and that offers him helpful hints for the com- 
position and delivery of his sermons. Father Roche, after twenty years 
of preaching, gives us in an interesting way views of the office and 
method of preaching which are based on his own experience. His 
book* is a small one, but should be read in a leisurely and thoughtful 
fashion, since the field it covers is a large one and some of the “hints” 
given will differ from those of other writers. He is especially encourag- 
ing to young priests who may “view with alarm” the task presented by 
the pulpit, and declares that the “young priest has no more reason to be 
terrified of the pulpit than of the altar. The rubrics of the one are not 
more formidable than the rubrics of the other. To both we must bring 
due reverence.” But he intends that his suggestions or hints shall be 
practical rather than purely theoretical, derived from his own expe- 
rience rather than conformed to a mere homiletical tradition. This is 
particularly notable when he discusses the proper use of the voice, the 
proper place for preaching, the physical attitude of the preacher, the 
best direction for eye and voice. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


4 Practical Hints on Preaching: A Simple Handbook for Beginners. By 
Aloysius Roche (P. J. Kenedy & Sons). 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO LIFE 


The uses of psychology are manifold. There is not a department of 
human activity which will not be greatly benefitted by the psychological 
approach, and it may be said that in our days there is no human problem 
that has escaped the scrutiny of the psychologist. Perhaps there is just 
a little too much psychologizing ; withal, even this excess of practical 
application is preferable to the academic aloofness of the old-time psy- 
chology. 

The basic importance of psychology for education will not be ques- 
tioned. Pedagogical errors in theory or practice always hark back to 
some false psychological conception. Sound psychology makes for sound 
education. Even Catholic educators forget this at times, and borrow 
from secular education methods that are based on wrong psychological 
premises. Without doubt we can learn much from modern psychology, 
but in picking the good from the evil a discerning eye is necessary. 

Dr. Kelly tries to make the results of modern psychological research 
available for the task of education and re-education.1_ He goes about it 
in the right manner, critically surveying what the moderns have to offer 
and thankfully accepting what can be harmonized with the well- 
established principles of Scholastic philosophy. As a matter of fact, 


1 Educational Psychology. By William A. Kelly, Ph.D. (The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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the Scholastic psychologist in most cases is able to put the fruits of 
modern investigation to better use than the modern psychologist himself 
who with infinite patience has unearthed them, because the former sees 
everything in larger perspective. 

The author indicates the orientation of his treatise when he writes: 
“The substantial foundation of this book is the principle that man is a 
compound of body and soul, endowed with free will, responsible for 
his actions, and destined for an eternal life.” He remains true to his 
programme and always remembers that man has a bodily side as well 
as a spiritual. For the Catholic educator the emphasis which he puts 
on the training of the intellect and the culture of the will is particularly 
valuable, since non-Catholic texts on education give but scant attention, 
if any, to man’s spiritual faculties. But the more technical questions 
(such as transfer of training, the acquisition of habits, the learning 
process, the measurement of intelligence) are also treated in an adequate 
and satisfactory manner. Individual psychology and mental hygiene 
receive a generous share of attention. The book gives evidence of ex- 
tensive reading and of a background of practical experience. The 
numerous test questions will prove very helpful, and the many pertinent 
quotations introduce the reader to the authors who have made valuable 
contributions to the subject. With its many commendable features the 
volume is bound to make its way and to accomplish much good. 

Religion, which enters so deeply into the life of man, of necessity 
comes into frequent contact with psychology. It is in the field of the 
religious life that modern psychology has done no end of harm, for it is 
patent that a psychology which either ignores or denies the soul can have 
nothing sensible to say on the subject of religion. We need psychologi- 
cal studies on religious problems from the Catholic point of view. 
Father Murphy has given us such a study, which is excellent in many 
ways and will bring relief to mental sufferers. It deals with problems 
of maladjustment, and shows how religion has anticipated many of the 
things which are lauded as modern discoveries. The suggestions it 
offers for the preservation of mental soundness and the curing of 
psychic troubles and abnormalities, which seem to be multiplying in our 
days, are of great value. Spiritual directors and educators who have to 
do with personal conduct problems will find much food for reflection 
in its crowded pages. Good and valuable as the book is, it would be 
still better had it avoided a certain tone of captiousness with regard to 
modern science. We gain nothing by such superciliousness, for we cer- 
tainly do not impress the modern mind by this implicit assumption of 
superiority, and in ourselves we only foster a rather silly pride. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


2 New Psychology and Old Religion. By Edward F. Murphy, S.S.J., Ph.D. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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DER GROSSE HERDER 


The appearance of Volumes V and VI of Der Grosse Herder marks 
the completion of one-half of this splendid work. As in reviewing the 
earlier volumes we have already paid full tribute to its scholarliness and 
scope, we shall confine ourselves now to a brief indication of the con- 
tents of the latest volumes. 

Of special interest at the present time is the series of solid articles 
on economic questions, such as those on Money (Geld), Gold, Inflation, 
Industry (Gewerbe), Trade (Handel), Capitalism and Communism 
(both of the latter spelled with an initial K in German). Sociology is 
represented by extensive articles on Birth (Geburt), Birth Rate, Com- 
mon Good (Gemeinwohl), Society (Gemeinschaft), Sex Life (Gesch- 
lechtsloben), Home (Heimat), Hygiene (Gesundheitspflege), Child 
(Kind), Youth (Jugend), and scores of other articles. To every phase 
of the training and activities of youth a separate article is devoted; 
that on the Youth Movement (Jugendbewegung) is especially interest- 
ing in view of the daily increasing importance of this topic. The article 
on Birth Control (Geburtenregelung), after explaining clearly the 
Catholic position on the question, outlines the Knaus-Ogino discoveries 
regarding the sterile period, and indicates the circumstances under 
with Catholic couples may practise this method of periodical con- 
tinence. 

These volumes are unusually rich in religious topics. The article on 
Jesus Christ is 2 model of succinctness and completeness. Every aspect 
of the personality and activity of Our Saviour is analyzed. A full 
digest of the Four Gospels is given, tracing Our Lord’s history from the 
stable to the Ascension, and this is followed by the complete historical 
evidence establishing the authenticity of the Evangelical narratives. 
Other fine statements of Catholic belief are found in the articles on 
God, Grace (Gnade), Conscience (Gewissen), Faith (Glaube), Spirit 
(Geist), Prayer (Gebet). Capable articles are also devoted to the 
Catholic Church (Katholische Kirche) and Catholic Action. But the 
sterling Catholic character of the work comes out in the most unex- 
pected places. Thus, at the conclusion of the article on Brain (Gehirn), 
the writer reminds us that the brain is not the source, but merely the 
organ, of our intellectual and spiritual life. 

Articles on practical topics occur by the hundred. Under Haus- 
apotheke (our “medicine closet”) are listed the medical supplies that 
should be always at hand (also the dosage for various common ail- 
ments). Poisons and their antidotes are listed under Gifte. Hauswirt- 
schaft supplies the elements of domestic economy. The householder 
can also learn from this encyclopedia how to raise poultry (Hiihner), 


1Volume V: Ganter-Hochrelief. Volume VI: Hochrhein-Konsequenz (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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dogs (Hunde), and vegetables (Gemiise)—and, if his ambition runs so 
high, grain (Getreide), barley (Gerste), and oats (Hafer). 

The articles on Great Britain, Italy and Japan give a fine survey of 
the history, literature and art of these countries. Ireland is treated 
under Great Britain and Irish Free State; its people under Jren and 
Kelten. The teamwork between the authors of these two last articles 
was not quite perfect: in the former article, the Irish are described as 
“inclined to political radicalism,” while in the latter the Celts (among 
whom the Irish are given a leading place) are characterized as “‘con- 
servatives.” Another slip is the description of the North of Ireland as 
“rich” and the South as “poor.” The per capita wealth of Leinster has 
always been greater than—and the per capita wealth of Munster about 
equal to—that of Ulster; Connaught alone lags far behind. By the way, 
The Dublin Review is not a “leading Irish religious publication,” but a 
monument to English Catholic scholarship. Only very rarely are we 
reminded of differences in national viewpoints—for example, when we 
are told that in Germany any building of over six stories is called a 
skyscraper (Wolkenkratzer, cfr. Hochhaus) ! 

We had intended also to comment upon the splendid and profusely 
illustrated articles devoted to art topics (Gotik, etc.), but enough has 
been said to convey at least some appreciation of the wealth of informa- 
tion which makes Der Grosse Herder easily the outstanding work of 
reference of today. Tuomas J. KENNEDY. 


PRIESTLY VOCATION 


A priest who reads the fairly brief Introduction to Fr. John Blowick’s 
rather extensive volume’ (350 pages of some 350 words each) will find 
much satisfactory reasoning for the labor undertaken by the author, a 
clear and condensed statement of true as contrasted with what the 
author calls “the modern theory of priestly vocation,” and a summary 
definition of the false view of vocation which the volume splendidly 
combats. But if the reader is tempted to acquiesce in all this and to 
feel dispensed from further investigation of the volume, he will miss an 
intellectual treat. For Fr. Blowick writes with fine moderation in his 
analysis of the mistaken view that has flourished in the Church from 
the seventeenth century down to our own day, and that had apparently 
succeeded in fully replacing the correct view. This moderation is a fine 
quality of the work, since evidently the author feels deeply on the sub- 
ject and has an exceedingly practical and altogether wholesome motive 
for undertaking his laborious task. Meanwhile, his exposition and his 
argumentation are both very happily achieved in his keen analysis of 
the wrong premises, the inaccurate reasoning, the dangerous conclusions 


1 Priestly Vocation. By Rev. John Blowick (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin). 
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es 


arrived at by men of eminence in both sanctity and theological learning, 
And his own thesis has the high and sufficient endorsement of Pope 
Pius X. All this would be enough to justify his careful and extensive 
writing, and would prove entertaining even to a scholarly theologian 
who has kept abreast of the recent discussions on the general subject. 
But additional value will be found in the chapters which discuss the 
proper réles of the spiritual director, the confessor, the Sovereign 
Pontiff, the ordaining Bishop, the priest who may be consulted on a 
priestly vocation, and missionary institutes, together with the priesthood 
in general. It is this last-named class that ought to read the whole 
volume, but especially Chapter XI (“The Duty of Priests”), because 
we are under an obligation “to take an active part in swelling the ranks 
of the priesthood” (p. 268), so that there shall always be “an ampie 
supply of priests for the home dioceses” and “a very notable and sub- 
stantial addition to the number of the missionaries” to pagans. The 
author continues: “The need for missionary priests is very grave; the 
material is abundant; the clergy have unlimited opportunities for de- 
veloping this material.” The strongest appeal is to our zeal and charity, 
rather than to the moral obligation under which we lie in such an impor- 
tant matter. The author indicates this fact clearly enough, but forth- 
with develops the subject from a practical standpoint (pp. 268-292), and 
then takes up the subject of “Impeding Vocations” in a highly satisfac- 
tory manner. He discusses the qualifications of aspirants to the priest- 
hood in his last chapter, which happily concludes with two quotations 
that sum up the whole previously complicated question of priestly voca- 
tion—“Nec quisquam sumit sibi honorem, sed qui vocatur a Deo tan- 
quam Aaron,” and “Vocari autem a Deo dicuntur qui a legitimis 
Ecclesie ministris vocantur.” The author’s easy style, clear argumen- 
tation, historical perspective and recapitulation, excellent division into 
chapters and sections—these features of his book can hardly fail to 
make it as attractive as it is helpfully instructive. 


H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


A MIRROR OF OUR TIMES 


It is wholesome for a generation to hold up to itself a glass and see 
in the reflection what manner of a generation it is, because self- 
knowledge is exceedingly useful for man individually and collectively. 
The only trouble is to find a mirror that will give an honest reflection. 
Of course, there are ever so many writers at present who try to make 
us see ourselves, but the picture they show us is either unduly favor- 
able and flattering or distorted by pessimism and spleen. A candid pic- 
ture we are looking for, and candor is indeed a rare attainment. 
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Father Gillis gives us a portrait of our age and generation. He is 
well qualified for the task because he is not in the least misanthropically 
inclined nor is his vision jaundiced by that ugly disease of many of our 
contemporaries who delight in belittling human achievement and render- 
ing man contemptible in his own eyes. Truly, he is not blind to modern 
foibles, but though he scourges them he does it with restraint inspired 
by genuine love. Few of the shortcomings of our days escape him, yet 
we cannot accuse him of censoriousness or cynicism. He is a genial 
critic. His strongest weapon is laughter and humor, only occasionally 
edged with sarcasm. He makes men see their grotesque inconsistencies, 
their silly conceits and their foolish fads—and smile at them. And 
every psychologist will tell us that the best medicine for man is to 
chuckle to and at himself. His worst follies yield to this treatment. 
We have set up too many idols and fetishes, and revere them with 
exaggerated solemnity. They must be laughed out of existence and 
blown from their high pedestals by gusts of hearty laughter. I think 
that even those who are severely castigated in this book will feel no 
resentment towards the author nor carry away with them festering 
wounds. Even if they are not converted, they will realize that if the 
writer hurt he did so to heal. 

The variety of the topics treated is astounding. Nothing human is 
alien to the author, and to everything he brings understanding sympathy. 
He is saved from chaotic confusion because he looks at this variegated 
spectacle of life from one central and unifying point of view. The 
style we might characterize as journalistic in the best sense with a 
scholarly flavor. 


Here is a book to read and talk about. 
CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


ROADS TO ROME 


That conversion is a very mysterious and highly individualized expe- 
rience comes home to the reader as he peruses the sketches penned by 
the converts brought together in the interesting symposium which Mr. 
Maurice Leahy has edited. Each one of these converts tells a story of 
his own. Each one of them arrived at the goal by a different path. This 
is quite natural, for the truth appeals to man and draws his heart for 
many reasons. Since the mental make-up of man is such a complex 
affair, the inner citadel of his personality can be reached by numerous 
avenues. Besides, conversion is a work of divine grace, and the opera- 
tions of grace overflow the narrow scheme of human categories. 


1This Our Day. Approvals and Disapprovals. By James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 
(The Paulist Press, New York City). 

2 Conversions to the Catholic Church. A Symposium. Edited by Maurice 
Leahy. Introduction by Martin D’Arcy, S.J.; New York, Benziger Brothers. 
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Modern religious psychology has tried to stereotype the process of 
conversion and to analyze it into definite, ever recurring factors. Such 
simplification is not warranted by the experiences of the converts who 
here tell their stories. There always remains something which eludes 
and baffles the psychologist and which points to some higher agency. 
If the psychologist indulged less in theorizing and airy construction and 
took the trouble to study carefully the accounts which converts give of 
their inner transformation, he would get nearer to the truth. The re- 
ports gathered in this volume would prove very helpful in this respect. 

One feature these narratives have in common: they are plain un- 
varnished tales. The writers are not craving for publicity or writing 
for effect. They are not endeavoring to prove a theory but humbly and 
honestly giving their testimony. It is the manifest sincerity and the 
personal note which gives these simple reports their charm and interest. 
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